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THE ODYSSEY OF AUGUST WILHELM SCHLEGEL 
by WALTER F. SCHIRMER! 
UGUST WILHELM VON SCHLEGEL has been the neg- 


lected step-child of literary research ; we do not possess any 
comprehensive biography or any detailed exposition of his im- 
portance as poet, critic andscholar. The reasons for this are not 
far to seek : he lacked that originality and depth of thought, 
that capacity for limitless personal experience and complete 
self-surrender to poetry, which were at once the blessing and 
the curse of his fellow-fighters for the Romantic cause. But by 
treason of these very deficiencies he was able to play a part whose 
scope extended beyond the frontiers of his native land and which 
gained him recognition in England, France, Italy and indeed in 
Europe generally. Possessing, as he did, the most delicate 
poetic sensitivity without the gift of creative expression he had 
the ambition and the ability to establish the system of a new and 
fevolutionary art-criticism which remains even to-day the com- 
mon possession of all Europe. And because he levelled out on a 
lower plane the daring ideas and poetic visions of his fellow- 
Romantics, at the same time rationalizing them in the Classic 
manner, he was able to win for them the ear of the world. The 
spiritual forces of the Germany of his day which took root 
beyond the frontiers of the country were propagated by two 
books, Mme de Staél’s De /’ Allemagne and August Wilhelm 
Schlegel’s V/orlesungen tiber Dramatische Kunst und Literatur. 

1Translated from the German by K.-W. Maurer. 
RB 241 
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The passion for writing was inherent in the blood of the 
Schlegels, and though we know little of the childhood of August 
Wilhelm, who was born in Hanover on September 8, 1767, we 
do know that his was a precocious talent. His heritage was 
left him by his uncle, Johann Heinrich, translator of English 
literary works ; by Elias brother of the latter, dramatist and critic; 
by his father, the contributor to the Bremer Beitrage and translator 
of Batteux’s aesthetics. 

The first fruits of this heritage, already mature in itself, 
were seen in G6ttingen, where Wilhelm first studied in 1788, 
The Classical composure of his elder brother’s nature was the 
object of Friedrich Schlegel’s despairing admiration who, him- 
self four-and-a-half years younger, preserved the truly Romantic 
conception of life by striving to combine unbridled individualism 
with the most unbounded self-surrender to the Idea during the 
whole of his life. The mould of Wilhelm’s character was strength- 
ened by contact with the university of this philistine and friv- 
olous small town of Gottingen. Traditional English forms 
were in fashion in Hanover, and the university of the province 
possessed teachers who directed Wilhelm on to a firm path 
of development. Heyne, the philologist, and Bouterwek, the 
philosopher, both of them taking their lead from the literary 
history native to G6ttingen, imparted to their pupil a Classical 
education and a training in scientific method ; the poet Biirger 
provided the content. His daily walks and daily discussions 
on poetry, his daily collaboration with Birger, at work on his 
poems, produced the first test of Wilhelm’s powers; he expeti- 
ments with difficult forms of verse, begins translation work and 
writes critical reviews for the Géttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
Therein is already contained the seed of his decision to earn his 
living by his pen, a decision which was ripened by factors from 
without, for the position of high school teacher in his native 
town failed to attract him, the diplomatic career of which he 
dreamed remained closed to him, the necessary means for the 
adoption of an academic career were lacking, and the four years 
spent as private tutor in the household of the Amsterdam 
merchant Muilman only served to mature his ambitious literary 
plans which failed to materialize in the comfortable atmosphere 
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but spiritual loneliness of his Dutch surroundings. Thus the 
call for help addressed to him by Caroline BGhmer came as the 
beck of destiny. 

Women constantly recur in the story of Wilhelm’s life, for 
as was generally the case with Romanticism, woman, crowded 
more into the background in the days of Classicism, was assum- 
ing her dominant rdle in society. In Jena it was Caroline, 
in Berlin Rahel, in Coppet Mme de Staél, in Rome Sophie 
Bernhardi—all of them presiding over their own circles, to which 
Schlegel at one time or another belonged. He needed the stimu- 
lus and partnership of woman if ever a Romantic did, except 
that, feeling himself like Benjamin Constant incapable of absolute 
love, he never exceeded the limits of gallantry and of an almost 
rococo trifling with sensuality. Caroline accordingly became 
not so much the grand amour as the theme of the first half of 
his life. Nevertheless, when all others had failed her, it was he, 
the once rejected suitor, who risked everything to rehabilitate 
her—a woman who was a political suspect, as a result of the 
revolutionary tangle in Mainz, and an outcast from society as a 
result of a passing love affair with a French lieutenant. The 
marriage was celebrated on July 1, 1796, and a new epoch 
begins in Schlegel’s life with his move to his newly-chosen 
home, Jena. 


II 


Jena was second only to Weimar as a centre of German 
intellectual life, and its university enjoyed a good reputation. 
Although the place, like all small towns, must have been a very 
stronghold of gossip, to the newly-wed couple it appeared as a 
profoundly learned, though very lighthearted, hostelry, where 
Wilhelm, collaborating in the production of the Horen, the 
Musenalmanach, and the Allgemeine Literaturzeitung found himself 
at once in the midst of literary life. The inspired essay on 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet and the first verse translation of 
Shakespeare into German, unrivalled even today, drew upon 
Schlegel and his circle the attention of the whole of Germany. 
The trio—Wilhelm, Caroline and Auguste, Caroline’s daughter 
by her first marriage—this domestic circle was increased to a 
quartett on the arrival of Friedrich, with his turbulent and erratic 
intellect. Often the Schillers come to tea or supper, just as 
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often it is they who invite the Schlegels. Soon Goethe begins 
to pay his visits, at first ceremoniously, then more familiarly, 
with the MS. of the last part of Wi/belm Meister tied behind 
him on his horse. In his company they pay a call on the 
Schillers, or frequently they all visit the Weimar ‘Club’, 
Loder, the anatomist, Hufeland, the lawyer and fellow-contribu- 
tor of the Allgemeine Literaturzeitung, the carelessly dressed, 
stockily-built Fichte—all of them frequent the place and are 
introduced inturn. Theatre parties in Weimar are joined by the 
influential philologist Béttiger, Corona Schréter, the actress, 
and Frau von Kalb. The Herders invite Wilhelm and his wife, 
along with Wieland, to tea—in short, the whole moves in time 
to a splendid, rapid beat, though soon to be disturbed by dis- 
cords. Because of her biting tongue Caroline was christened, 
in Schiller’s household, ‘ Dame Lucifer’. Friedrich’s criticism 
of the Horen administered a further shock, and an open breach 
of relations was only prevented by Wilhelm’s tact and Goethe’s 
mediation. For both realized what was at stake. The spiritual 
union, joining Weimar with Jena, demanding a higher standard 
of poetry and indeed a revaluation of life, was not to disintegrate 
by contact with the everyday ; and Wilhelm, who had obtained a 
footing in the university and was meeting with success in the 
lectures he gave, who had been invested with the title of Professor 
by virtue of his translation of Shakespeare, even seemed to 
bridge the gap between the old and the new generation, thereby 
reconciling Classicism with Romanticism. Even the exuberant 
pugnacity of the widening circle of Romantics joined by Tieck 
and Schelling, the publication of the A thendum,the official organ of 
the Romantics, and even the sentence of execution on the inferior, 
antiquated form of literature and the selection of Wieland and 
Kotzebue as victims failed to endanger the unity of the Jena 
circle. The circle disintegrated from within ; in every form of 
Romanticism man’s shortcomings play a fateful and decisive 
part. The wives of the two brothers were lacking in mutual 
understanding and sympathy, and Wilhelm’s marriage crumbled. 
Caroline could never feel more for him than respect and friend- 
ship ; his reserved inability to take sides, his frigid smoothness 
and vanity, even though it was more a mask than a mirror, 
repelled her, and when Wilhelm forged literary and sentimental 
links with Berlin, she openly turned towards Schelling. In 1801 
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the separation became final. From now onwards Wilhelm, who 
moved to Berlin, starts upon a life of wandering, outwardly 
brilliant but inwardly increasingly solitary. 





III 

In itself Berlin was not unsuited to Wilhelm’s disposition 
asaman. Clever and distinguished, its society was by no means 
lacking in intellect, but rather in affection and sympathetic 
warmth of feeling. For Berlin had always been the city of 
critics, and nowhere else in Germany was the principle of ‘ nil 
admirari’ as decisively developed. But this prosaic character 
was alleviated by a wide capacity for poetry, just as the formalism 
which impressed itself on every newcomer was counterbalanced 
by the ever alert spirit of opposition. Thus Wilhelm was able 
to enter society in the capital as the leader of the school of young 
poets. To the strained curiosity of the people of Berlin he 
appeared as a polished man of the world, facing life full of con- 
fidence and full of sparkling wit. The hidden, natural disposition 
of the poet—the impressionable man of moods effeminately 
malleable—was disclosed only to those who took more careful 
note. The man who in good fortune was mild and mellow, but 
prone to stormy outbursts in the face of any discordant note ; 
the man who had been spoilt by the favour of women and who 
could not dispense with it—the society of the literary ambitious 
took him into its midst with a great display of splendour, 
‘féted by men, even by ministers, and by women, even by 
actresses ’, in the mocking words of Caroline. Soon he had 
ruined his digestion once in every house in Berlin, as his brother 
jestingly declared. Meetings of literary societies and “ at homes ’ 
were the occasion of his associating with the Humboldts, with 
Brinkmann, Bernstorff, Ancillon and Gentz. Brilliance reached 
its peak in the salons of Rahel and of the more beautiful than 
talented Henriette Hertz. In spite of these distractions, social 
and otherwise, Wilhelm dealt with an astonishing amount of 
work, resulting in his Berlin lectures of 1801-4, lectures which 
tepeated the Jena university course on the aesthetics of philo- 
sophy before a glittering society public, in Wilhelm Schlegel’s 
own elegant style, and which, interlacing theory with historic 
presentation, surveyed ancient and modern literature. Although 
in a more comprehensive and hence, as a result of the large 
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amount of material, more unwieldy form, they are already 4 
prelude to the later lectures in Vienna and like the latter were q 
social event. This was some consolation to Schlegel for his 
ill-success as a poet, for, after a few performances, his tragedy 
Ion lapsed into oblivion, and this in spite of the efforts of Goethe 
and his actress friends. In fact it might be said that these stage- 
connections, more particularly those with Friederike Unzelmann, 
whom he had celebrated both in verse and in his critical works, 
were its only result. Again the Berlin circle, 1n which he had 
obtained a footing, dissolved like that in Jenafrom within. The 
cause of its dissolution was Schlegel’s liaison with Tieck’s sister 
Sophie, who was married to the philologist Bernhardi, and whose 
letters, extending over another ten years, are perhaps the most 
distressing feature in the entire correspondence of Wilhelm 
Schlegel, so abounding in distressing features. And although 
Wilhelm was at first opposed to it, the offer of the post of private 
tutor which Mme de Staél made him in 1804, may be regarded as 
being the only way out, the more so as his life in Berlin was 
without material security, and the prospect of an annual salary 
of 12,000 francs promised to put an end to all his worries. Mme 
de Staél meant once and for all to claim Wilhelm Schlegel, to 
whom her attention had been drawn by Crabb Robinson, for 
her own: she liked him, he spoke French and English, and he 
was necessary for her proposed book on Germany. Goethe 
had to use his good offices, Henriette Hertz her mediation, and 
in society Mme de Staél made straight for Sophie Bernhardi, 
whose answer, which she mercifully failed to understand, 
Schlegel loyally rendered as unfaithfully as possible. The 
domineering nature of Necker’s daughter, who felt herself the 
equal of all the great figures of German letters and who claimed 
to have fathomed the entire secrets of German idealism within a 
few weeks, met in Berlin at any rate with greater resistance— 
as in the salon of Rahel—but she won over August Wilhelm. 
He adapted himself to her court and in spite of many a sigh held 
out until the death of its mistress, to whom he had to be at once 
lover, counsellor and political confederate. 


IV 


This is the beginning of the Coppet period which was actually 
one of continuous journeys backwards and forwards, to and 
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from the delightful castle on Lake Geneva, to the charms of 
whose landscape both Mme de Staél and Schlegel showed a 
dunsical insensibility—Mme de Staél because she missed the 
social life of Paris, and Schlegel because, as a German, he felt 
himself more and more as an exile. Nevertheless he was 
attracted at first by the cosmopolitan life; Mme de Staél’s 
connections opened up finally and conclusiv ely the way w “um 
gave him access to all the celebrities of the day. As early a 
the winter of 1804-5 in Rome, he was less intimate with the 
German circle of the Nazarenes, Friedrich Tieck and Sophie 
Bernhardi, than with that international group frequented also 
by the two Humboldts. His work too made good progress ; 
although his Shakespeare translation never got properly under 
way again after Jena, he launched out into extensive journalistic 
activities : a letter to Goethe on the works of contemporary 
German artists living in Rome, discourses on the writings of 
Mme de Staél, von Bonstetten and Monti, essays written 
in French on individual details of the history of Italian art— 
in bad French, according to the evidence of Rahel, in excellent 
French according to that of Mme de Staél. Even his verse- 
making is quickened ; the elegy Rome, dedicated to Mme de 
Staél, gains world-wide success, in spite of its stiff formalism, 
and is translated into French and Latin. Henceforth a new 
element is introduced, a political note, for Mme de Staél, a French 
patriot though a passionate adversary of Napoleon, was living 
in exile, and her court was to some extent always one of emigrés 
and, sometimes, entirely so. But the manner of its holding was 
gay enough, for all the celebrities were her guests : Schlegel’s 
rival, Benjamin Constant, who was soon preferred to 
him, the historian Sismondi, the Dane Adam Oehlenschlager, 
Chamisso, Zacharias Werner, Friedrich Tieck, Byron, Hobhouse, 
and whoever happened to be travelling in the vicinity. The 
main topic was literature and politics, and Schlegel’s next w oe 
Comparaison de la Phédre de Racine et celle d’Euripide (1807) is 
piece of political writing in literary dress, as he himself Ae 
in his later years. Phédre was performed on Mme de Staél’s 
private stage, and Schlegel in the Berlin Damenkalender gives an 
account of ‘some tragic rdles portrayed by Mme de Staél’. 
This work, however, which condemns Racine by virtue of a law 
to which he is not rightly subject turns against French literature 
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in general—the first sign of any falling away from France, 4 
tendency which increased as his longing tor his homeland grey, 
More than this, this work, like the passages influenced by it 
in De L’ Allemagne, is a prelude to that by Beyle-Stendhal entitled 
Racine et Shakespeare (which did not appear until sixteen years 
later), and to Victor Hugo’s manifesto of Romanticism of three 
years later still, This pamphlet by Schlegel met with consider- 
able success, although as was natural, its primary interest re- 
mained French. But what made Schlegel’s name truly famous 
throughout Europe were his Vienna lectures. 

Once again they had grown weary of Coppet, and plans for the 
coming journey veered in the direction of Munich, where Mme 
de Staél wished to make the acquaintance of Schelling, and to- 
wards Vienna, where society, although somewhat petrified by 
etiquette and too lavishly sprinkled with foreigners, nevertheless 
provided an intellectual and political tribunal of European 
significance. Schlegel felt at his ease ; thanks to Mme de Staél’s 
connections, Vienna and its court bestowed its favours upon him 
and after all manner of wire-pulling and flattery, he was permitted 
to give lectures on the history of the drama (in the spring of 1808). 
The derogatory reports concerning them, even though founded 
on fact, are to be ascribed for the most part to gossip on the 
subject of Wilhelm’s petticoat-hunting. Thus Frau von Eyben- 
berg writes to Goethe that what was good in his lecture was 
nothing new, and what was new not particularly good, and that 
Savigny had already in the past belittled his ‘ pitiful delivery’. 
It was none the less both a social and a literary success and mus- 
tered an audience of 300, as Wilhelm recounted with pride, for 
the most part princes, counts, ministers, generals, scholars, 
artists and their wives, who occupied the front rows. In order 
to show himself worthy of such a public, Schlegel appeared as a 
polished man of the world in unprofessional elegance—a silver- 
grey frockcoat of the very latest cut, silk breeches, shapely shoes 
and a high cravat @ 4a Cumberland. Wilhelm, whose nature was 
becoming less and less that of the stormy Romantic, would not 
unwillingly have remained in Vienna in spite of police super- 
vision. At that time too he was playing with the idea of turning 
Catholic, although he afterwards denied this (not without 
reason, for throughout his life his manner of thought was that 
of Enlightenment, in complete contrast to his brother, who 
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accordingly felt inwardly justified in finding in Catholic Vienna a 
temporary home). The return journey from Vienna passed 
through Germany which, as was customary, had been pre- 
pared for their reception by Mme de Staél’s letters and advance 
couriers, and through Switzerland, which formed the subject 
of a descriptive account by Schlegel in the Schweizer Almanach. 
The following year, 1809, was spent in Coppet in that atmo- 
sphere of nervous calm which infected every living creature 
coming into contact with Mme de Staél. With the arrival of 
Zacharias Werner, Schlegel and Constant had to stage a per- 
formance of the Der 24. Februar (Werner’s fate-drama) in the 
private theatre ; thus every visit was made the occasion of some 
special activity. But both before and after every such interrup- 
tion Wilhelm hurried to his writing desk. Letters to Goethe, 
who is ever accessible to an encomium of his theory of colours, 
maintain his connections with German Classicism, and dis- 
cussions on the philological works of von der Hagen and 
Biisching those with German scholarship. Here too, as in the 
farewell fanfare of his Vienna lectures, he sounds a patriotic 
note previously unheard: ‘As a writer I have only one aim— 
to hold up to the Germans the picture of their ancient glory, 
dignity and freedom, as reflected in the mirror of their early 
history, and to fan every spark of national sentiment which may 
somewhere be smouldering.’ He who spoke thus was the 
enemy of Napoleon, and this enmity was the mutual bond of 
interest between Schlegel, the German, and Mme de Staél, the 
Frenchwoman. By the force of circumstances there emerged 
from this union a political act. In 1810 they were still paying 
visits to Chaumont castle and even to Paris, but this was stopped 

y Napoleon. In 1811 Schlegel too was exiled because of 
‘anti-Napoleonic, anti-French and in short, German sentiments,’ 
and as Switzerland did not dare grant them the right of refuge, 
Mme de Staél’s plans for travel and emigration were also those 
of Schlegel. 





V 

It cannot be said that August Wilhelm was a political thinker, 
but the line of his politics was prescribed for him by his environ- 
ment perhaps more than he himself realized. For all these 
political influences with which he had come into contact were 
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directed one and all towards the idea of English democracy, 
Such had been the atmosphere of the University of Gottingen, 
where Rehberg and Brandes instilled the ideas of Burke ; such 
the sentiments in the household of Muilman in Amsterdam, 
where the new alliance formed under English auspices to combat 
France found support ; and such was the tradition in the Necker 
household and in that of Mme de Staél who, wherever she was, 
assembled in her sa/on all the forces antagonistic to Napoleon. 
The fact that Schlegel was caught up by this current and forced 
from his original attitude of lukewarm cosmopolitanism to one 
of sharply-defined nationalism, originates in and is explained 
by the violation of his native Germany and the persecution to 
which he himself was subject. He had to flee with Mme de 
Staél and, as the route originally planned for England and 
America was blocked, they turned aside to Vienna in May 1812 
and then to Stockholm after an adventurous journey through 
war-weary Russia. Mme de Staél, as the tormer wife of the 
Swedish representative in Paris, had remained in constant 
touch with the Swedish royal family, even when the French 
Field-Marshal Bernadotte was elected Crown Prince in 1810. 
Now she introduced Schlegel into European politics, and he 
lived again the political dream in which he had been disappointed 
in youth. The celebrated writer and skilled publicist was very 
welcome to Bernadotte, and in September 1812 as a kind of 
modus operandi of the new Swedish policy directed against France, 
Schlegel brought out a confidential Mémoire sur Pétat de P Alle 
magne, et sur les moyens a’y former une insurrection nationale. Its 
object was the restoration of the ancient German Empire, the 
means thereto a union of states financed by England and under 
the leadership of a grand capitaine, namely Bernadotte. Sar k 
systéme continental, published the following year, the product of 
Mme de Staél’s thought, goes even further. The Continental 
Blockade isthe occasion of adeclaration of war against Napoleon’s 
plans for world domination, to combat which he calls upon 
England as the most unselfish power and champion of the cause 
of European freedom. England and Russia are natural allies, 
to be joined by Sweden ; their common enemy is Napoleon. This 
work of war s attracted considerable attention and achieved 
success, and the honours which accrued to him as a result went 
to his head. One after another he received the post of secretary 
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to Bernadotte, nomination to the Swedish Royal Council, the 
Order of Vasa and the Russian Order of Vladimir. He un- 
earthed a claim to nobility, styled himself henceforth ‘ von 
Schlegel ’ and felt himself in the position of a European diplo- 
mat. In opposition to Mme de Staél he now wrote two w orks 
in German and French directed against the Danes, he accepted a 
political mission which took him to Hanover, dreamed of a 
diplomatic post under the Hapsburgs, and wrote to Metternich 
and Gentz; the latter was careful, however, not to sponsor 
such a dangerous tival. So obsessed was the former beau and 
gallant with the idea of his diplomatic career that he neglected to 
correspond with Mme de Staél who had preceded him to 
England, and who implored him for some sign of life, describing 
him as ‘indispensable’ and ‘incomparable ° and avow ing 
‘je vous aime 4 la vie et ala mort’. Instead he accompanied 
Bernadotte on his campaign in order to prepare works in French 

and German with the European grand alliance in view. Mean- 
while the expected diplomatic laurels were not forthcoming ; 

he only made himself still more unpopular in France. It was 
promiesiile for Mme de Staél to attack Napoleon, but the Ger- 
man Schlegel in doing so appeared a national enemy whose 
publication of intercepted despatches of Napoleon was never 
pardoned. Accordingly he broke off relations with Bernadotte 
and, after the fall of Napoleon, travelled to England, where he 
was eagerly awaited by Mme de Staél. Once more he became 
her satellite, scarcely accorded full recognition by English 
society, which readily bestowed its favours on the authoress of 
Corinne and De I’ Allemagne, and superfluous in his position as 
mentor, for which Sir James Mackintosh had received a mandate. 
Accordingly he escorted Mme de Staél back to Paris on 
May 12, and when on the boat he heard the same Frenchmen 
who had once done homage to Napoleon now with one accord 
heaping abuse upon him, he snarled indignantly * mieux 
vaut étre feu que paille ’, and his diplomatic dream was buried 
once and for all. Study ‘became his last haven of refuge. His 
stay in Paris in the winter of 1814-15 was devoted to philolo- 
gical studies : in the National Library he read the manuscripts 
of the troubadours and, with his polemics against the French 
scholars in the Observations sur Ja langue et la littérature provencales, 
he adopted completely the ways of learning. Once more he 
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embarked upon travels in France, Switzerland and Italy. Ip 
Rome he cherished hopes of returning home with amiable 
Nina Hartel, afterwards Frau Overbeck, as his bride ; but in this 
too he suffered disappointment which he overcame upon his 
return to Paris by passionate absorption in Sanskrit. Upon 
Mme de Staél’s death in 1817, the idea of returning to Germany, 
the object of long, and since 1816 serious, consideration, 
became a firm resolve. 


Vi 


This last period in Schlegel’s life is one of study. He is 
desirous of settling down, and to put an end to his life of wander- 
ing, he marries the daughter of Konsistorialrat Paulus of Heidel- 
berg, to whom Goethe and Jean Paul, too, had paid assiduous 
court. For her sake he rejects the offer of a professorship in 
Berlin and is awarded the chair for the history of art and litera- 
ture in the newly-established University of Bonn. But his 
fourteen years of wandering and French associations had caused 
Schlegel to wither into an elderly society pedant, with all the 
whims and affections of the bachelor, and only a few days 
elapsed before his young wife deserted him. There was still 
one last disappointment in this life, so rich in disappointments ; 
he had no further message for the youth of Germany, he belonged 
to a past generation— a fact which Heine announced to the world 
with biting scorn, and which even the curator of Bonn Univer- 
sity imparted to the governing body, though in gentler tones 
and with due deference to the scholar. Schlegel sought to 
conceal this beneath a brilliant external facade. He travelled to 
his lectures in a handsome carriage, mounted the platform in 
clothes of the latest Paris fashion, complete with kid gloves, and 
at his side stood a servant in livery who trimmed the candles in 
the silver candelabra whenever their flickering disturbed his 
master. But again, this external pedantry was simply in accor- 
dance with the inward painstaking exactitude, with his capacity 
of working to the last minute and with creative productivity even 
in the most adverse circumstances. In fact it may be said that 
the urge for self-assertion, the basis of his vanity, was still 
further sharpened by the consciousness of belonging to a past 
generation. He administered his professorship not unably and 
actually discharged the duties of three chairs, for in addition tc 
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Germanic languages and the history of art he lectured on Classical 
philology and history. And when the Carlsbad Decrees 
infringed upon the liberty of teaching, and Schlegel, in a surge 
of the old, inborn impulse for freedom, tendered his resigna- 
tion to the Ministry, he was invested, under an assurance of 
complete academic freedom, with the direction of Indian studies, 
which were for the first time accorded independent representa- 
tion at a German university. Wilhelm completed the pro- 
gramme which had taken shape at the instigation of his brother 
Friedrich, of introducing the study of Indian languages into 
Germany, and in spite of the rapid development of Sanskrit 
philology, he remained for a long time one of the foremost 
scholars in this sphere. Together with his pupil and successor, 
Lassen, he provided the first critical editions of Indian poetry 
(Bhagavadgita and Ramayana), which formed a more substantial 
foundation for knowledge than the ingenious hypotheses of 
Franz Bopp. <All the acquaintanceships formed during his 
years of travel were made to serve this end, and in repeated 
journeys to Paris and London he provided his proposed Sanskrit 
editions with a technical and financial basis. Scholars of the 
rank of Chézy, Sylvestre de Sacy, Bournouf, Wilson, Wilkins 
and Mackintosh recognized him as their equal, the Asiatic 
Society paid him tribute, the Paris Journal Asiatique placed 
itself at his disposal, and his own periodical Dee indische Bibliothek 
had an international circle of subscribers. It became the fashion 
to pay a visit to the famous professor in Bonn during the course 
of the so-called lesser tour of Europe, and English travellers 
suffered the infliction of an entire lecture on Sanskrit. True, 
many of them were annoyed by Schlegel’s question as to whether 
he should converse with them in Latin, English, French, Italian 
ot German, and by more such fopperies; but others delighted in 
the vivacity of his wit, which displayed interesting flashes 
on all manner of subjects. It is remarkable that his contem- 
poraries could only speak of him with aversion or liking ; there 
was no proper approach to the man as he really was, and now less 
than ever when he had assumed a mask-like immobility. He 
was no longer sensible of the effect he produced. When heagain 
delivered a course of lectures on literature and aesthetics in 
Berlin in 1827, it was as though an old actress, after twenty 
years’ absence from the stage, were again entering upon the scene 
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of her former triumphs, failing to understand why people 
laughed instead of applauding. He took refuge in witty French 
rhymes and acid apergus which he kept in his writing desk. They 
reveal a Voltairean delight in dissecting religion through 
Biblical criticism, the wit of a Talleyrand in one who is estranged 
from every ideal of politics, and here and there the self-ridicule 
of the solitary, styling himself ‘solitaire contemplatif’. It 
is more irony than vanity which prompts him to write that 
in the evenings by strong candle-light, decked out in the 
frippery of his orders and the latest fashionable wig, 
he brings out yet one more decoration. To counter- 
balance the innumerable accounts which have come down 
to us of these ridiculous superficialities and vanities we have 
the admission of David Friedrich Strauss that the real Schlegel, 
the little old man, wigless, in his dressing-gown with the small 
black silk skull-cap, had surprised him by the ‘toilet of his 
mind’; or the recognition of one so fundamentally different as 
Friedrich Perthes, who finds him as frank as he is intelligent, 
even kind-hearted, and opines that his vanity, being common 
talk, is so self-evident that one might believe it not to be deep- 
seated. Even Adele Schopenhauer falls to his magic ; and though 
he was no easy colleague, even laying maliciously rough hands 
on Niebuhr and Arndt, though he was huffed by every criticism 
and quarrelled with the well-meaning Béckh over the edition of 
the works of Frederick the Great, he nevertheless had friends 
who wished him well at Bonn University—Welcker, Rehfues, 
Ritschl and several more. 

Nevertheless all this personal attachment could not conceal 
the fact that Wilhelm was unfitted to be a German professor, 
was unfitted to cope with the rudeness of the German stu- 
dents of his day. We see him thus in the account contained in 
one of Henriette Hertz’s letters. She writes ‘ We went on an 
excursion by land and by boat in the company of some pto- 
fessors from Bonn and their wives. They were merry and loud- 
voiced, but the more they became so, the more serious and silent 
Schlegel grew. In the end he sat there in complete, but polite, 
detachment, for all the world as an elderly Frenchman with no 
knowledge of German might sit in the company of Germans. 
Nor did he really grasp the conversation going on around hin, 
although he understood the words. It made a painful impres- 
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sion. He confessed himself that ‘he had the misfortune to 
survive all his friends’. It was true, all had passed away before 
him—Goethe, Wieland and Schiller, all honoured and traduced 
in turn ; the Gottingen circle of Heyne and Biirger ; Friedrich, 
Caroline, Steffens and Novalis, the comrades of Jena ; the Berlin 
society comprising Goecking, Graf Dohna, Schleiermacher, 
Rahel and Humboldt. When he expired on May 12, 1845, 
he died a solitary figure. In the oft-quoted words of Heine, 
‘He saw the setting of the sun and sadly gazed upon the place 
of its setting, unaware that already a new dawn was gleaming 
from the opposite direction’. But in spite of Heine, Schlegel 
bad borne the torch and having handed it on, of what further 
import is he or his death in solitude ? 

sic rerum summa novatur 


Semper et inter se mortales mutua vivunt... 
Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 











CULTURAL TRENDS IN GERMAN SWITZERLAND 
TO-DAY 


by K. G. ScHMip! 


HERE is an obvious and close connection between the 

intellectual life and, in particular, the literature of German 
Switzerland and Germany. Both Gottfried Keller and Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer discountenanced the idea of a Swiss national 
literature, rejecting it, indeed, as absurd. It follows that German 
Swiss literature can only be considered in terms of German 
literature as a whole. Attention must be paid, on the other 
hand, to the different historical development and—deeper still— 
the different pyschologies of the Reich and republican Switzer- 
land ; these differences permit us, indeed compel us, to isolate 
from the larger unity a peculiarly and unmistakably Swiss 
literature and intellectual life. 

For the literature of Germany, the Great War was an event of 
immense importance. Only by reference to the nation’s war- 
experience can we explain Expressionism, the war-novels and 
war-reportage which appeared after 1924 and, later still, the 
literary cult of the irrational forces of blood and soil in the 
peasant novel, in the portrayal of race-bound man. 

This wart-experience was not shared, of course, by the Swiss. 
As an immediate result, the post-war literature of Switzerland 
and Germany diverged from the relatively parallel course which 
they had pursued since the middle of last century. 

Contemporary German-Swiss literature tends to follow well- 
worn paths. It is on the whole conservative, imperfectly aware 
of the questions agitating Europe to-day. The novel is still 
largely an affair of careful psychological analysis, of a kind 
practised by Maria Waser, now sixty years of age.? Ernst 
Zahn, who localizes his fiction in the Alps, still enjoys popularity; 
he continues the tradition set by Rosegger and Anzengruber, 
now forgotten figures. Even the pedagogic novel, which has 
always flourished in Switzerland, has found new representatives 
(Heinrich Hanselmann). Tales of indigenous peasant life, in 

1Translated from the German by C, P. Macru. 
*Land unter Sternen, 1930. Sinnbild des Lebens, 1936. 
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the Gotthelf vein, are written by Simon Gfeller, Josef Reinhart, 
Alfred Huggenberger ; they are little known outside Switzerland 
since they write for the most part in dialect. The two greatest 
representatives of Swiss dialect literature have died in recent 
veats—Meinrad Lienert, the author of charming poems, and 
Rudolf von Tavel, in whose novels the old patrician Bern lives 
anew. German Switzerland has at the moment no writer who 
can depict the peasantry with the same sombre power, the same 
chthonian depth of feeling as C. F. Ramuz.? In this, it is true, 
it shares the fate of Germany which has yet, despite Wiechert, 
Waggerl and others, to produce a Gotthelf. We cannot even be 
said to possess to-day any outstanding chronicler of the middle 
class, now as always the intellectually dominant class in Switzer- 
land. This is no accident. The middle class, not only in 
Switzerland, is bound up with the capitalist form of economy. 
A nineteenth-century flavour clings to most of its manifestations. 
The capitalistic and nineteenth-century outlook are to-day highly 
inappropriate; they represent to us questionable values. The 
supreme function of the middle class, the cultivation of what may 
be called a secularized humanism seems if anything even less 
in keeping with the times, a paradoxical enterprise. It is 
therefore no accident that Meinrad Inglin’s recent novel, which 
gives a striking picture of the fortunes of a Swiss middle-class 
family during the war, should be primarily concerned with the 
disintegration of the liberal middle class.2, Nor can we boast of a 
great working-class novel, of the kind hoped for by the opponents 
of the middle class, the Social Democrats. The attempts of 
Jakob Bithrer and others fail to rise above the sphere of party 
politics. 

It must not be assumed, of course, that Swiss literature as a 
whole is in a critical condition. There is apparently no lack 
of talent ; never before has the literary output of Switzerland 
been so large; never before have so many Swiss books been 
tread. A catalogue of works would be out of place here ; it is 
enough to stress the essential fact that German Switzerland has 
to-day no writer who can be called representative. Jakob 
Schaffner, who might have earned the epithet, has become a 


‘La séparation des races, La grande peur dans la montagne, Derborence, etc. (His works have 
appeared for the most part in German translations). 
‘Schweizerspiegel, Leipzig, 1939. 
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propagandist for National Socialism and can now scarcely be 
reckoned a Swiss. There is at the moment no German-Swiss 
writer who is at once a great artist and capable of representing 
both the permanent and the actual elements in Swiss life, 
Talent abounds, but chiefly of a psychological-aesthetic kind 
(Otto Wirz and others). Hopes might be set on Meinrad 
Inglin who has achieved in his five stories Jugend eines Volkes 
(1933) an extraordinarily bold poetic re-vision of the Tell myth. 

That national genius which inspired the indignation of Gott- 
helf and the admonitions of Spitteler to a standardized genera- 
tion, which directed the poetic vision of the later Keller to the 
people’s need, has not yet spoken to the Switzerland of our day. 


II 


In a word: the really dynamic elements in contemporary 
Swiss life are scarcely reflected at all in what is known as delles 
lettres. The situation of German Switzerland is comparable to 
that of Germany in the sixteenth century, when events expressed 
themselves primarily in political and religious polemics, satires, 
tracts and treatises. The conflicts within and without the 
Empire, and in particular the religious feuds, absorbed public 
interest; more important still, they absorbed the nation’s 
creative energy. 

Intellectual life in German Switzerland to-day presents a 
similar picture. Po/itics, the problem of the state, overshadow 
every other field of activity. The Great War was not, indeed, 
a turning-point for Switzerland—but our decade, during which 
it has been exposed to acute external stress and agitated by 
intense internal activity, may well prove to be a turning-point 
in its history. Our best intellectual forces are preoccupied with 
the political nature of the Swiss state. None can remain in- 
different to the ultimate problem : what is meant by Swiss ? 

The troubled period upon which we have entered is not in 
itself unwelcome. It contrasts sharply with the conservative 
and contemplative spirit characteristic on the whole of Swiss 
literature to-day. Itis an awakening from tranquillity, or rather, 
a violent interruption of our slumber, our dreams. It is sym- 
bolized in tragi-comic fashion by the devaluation in 1936 of the 
Swiss franc, hitherto unassailable. Despite the economic 
aftermath of the war, despite the other upheavals, the ’twenties 
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were on the whole a very agreeable period for Switzerland. How 
Swiss-minded Europe had become! Peaceful democracies had 
arisen where formerly bellicose monarchies had dwelt in uneasy 
proximity. Federalism, parliamentarism, the concept of a 
concert of states ona rationalistic basis triumphed in the super- 
ficial idealism of the League of Nations. The League had come 
to Switzerland, to Geneva, the spirit of Switzerland on the other 
hand, passing over its frontiers, seemed to have inspired all 
nations. 

What a devaluation of this intellectual currency we have 
experienced! The Europe of those days, symbolized by 
Switzerland, the country of Geneva, which lay in its midst, 
has collapsed. The world of 1938 does not echo as did the world 
of 1918 with the praise of democracy. The idea of democracy 
is confused on all sides with Marxism, Bolshevism, civil war, 
lack of leadership and purpose. For the humanitarian ideals of 
1918, the small state and the great were on an equal footing ; 
the only criterion now is power and the ‘ value ’ of a state is no 
more and no less than the value of its army. To the ideology of 
power, the deadly enemy of every small state, has been added in 
post-war years another, which for Switzerland represents a 
moral danger : the belief in the state as the manifestation of race, 
speech and culture, the ‘ Mythos’ held by Rosenberg to be that 
of the twentieth century. It clearly implies sentence of death 
for a country in which four languages are spoken and in the 
veins of whose inhabitants flows Celtic, Alemannic, Burgundian 
and Romanic blood. 

Switzerland has thus become an entity of highly uncertain 
validity ; it is no longer in perfect keeping with the times, no 
longer perfectly secure. The change is seen primarily as a 
psychological process. The Swiss of 1920 was conscious on the 
one hand of his prudent neutrality amid the senselessness of war, 
and on the other of a proud feeling that he enjoyed the best 
possible form of state. Further—in the field of the spirit all 
things may rub shoulders—he could boast of an excellent 
currency unimpaired by inflation. These factors combined to 
produce among the prosperous mass of the population a drowsy 
surfeited frame of mind, not entirely free from Pharisaism and 
ambivalence. On all sides were heard panegyrics of Switzer- 
land, the factories were busy, money flowed. 
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We stand to-day at the opposite pole. A whole series of 
problems faces the Swiss who views the world with open eyes ; 
in the growing literature inspired by this critical consciousness 
three problems may be readily isolated. The first concerns the 
Swiss conception of the state—the problem of continued exis- 
tence ; the second, politics, the validity of the form of govern- 
ment, the constitution ; the third, psychology, the typical nature 
of the Swiss, the question: Who and what is Swiss and what 
makes us a nation? This may give the impression that the 
Swiss no longer believes in his state since the very fundaments of 
a state, nationality and “ mission’ seem in question. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Underlying the 
most passionate discussion of these fundamental questions is an 
unhesitating emotional affirmation of Switzerland. The intel- 
lect may question fundamentals in its attempt to justify rationally 
the continued existence of Switzerland ; but there is no weaken- 
ing of emotional allegiance. Switzerland is a peculiar but concrete 
reality which can only be defined with the greatest diffculty. Only by 
realizing this can it be grasped that there is nothing morbid 
about free discussion and mutual criticism ; the Swiss, whatever 
their language and party, have never before displayed so resolute 
and united a will to defence. It implies rather a will to the 
widest re-vision—in the most literal sense: a new vision of 
unchanging values in a changed world. 

In the age of Rosenberg and the‘ Myth of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury ’ an answer must be given to the question whether the inde- 
pendent existence of Switzerland is now justified, whether the 
state has any permanent ‘meaning’. The Myth leaves no room 
for Switzerland. Neither France nor England, indeed, have 
subscribed to it, but for them it was perhaps easier to provide 
a justification of their existence corresponding, if nothing more, 
to the myth. The essential features of other states—a common 
language, culture and race—are in Switzerland impalpable 
realities. We do not appear to be a nation, but what makes us a 
nation is the fact that we possess a state of great antiquity. Our 
nation cannot be explained in national terms, in terms of race 
and language, but only in terms of the state. This has been 
clearly expressed by C. F. Ramuz, whose extreme views reveal 
the limitations of his chthonian, almost anti-intellectual nature : 
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‘La Suisse est une entité politique ... mais de la 4 en déduire une 
mentalité commune 4a tous ses ressortissants, il y a loin”4. The 
Swiss concept of the nation is unique and needs constant re- 
definition. In all such attempts, chief stress has been laid on the 
fact that we became a nation in the course of history. From 
this point of view, Switzerland can still be justified as the unique 
result of a unique historical process, as an historical fact. No 
justification could possibly be more sober, more realistic. The 
most vigorous modern states are not, of course, content to 
stress their historical actuality, the fact of their existence ; 
they believe in their immanent ‘ mission’. Given the meta- 
physical interpretation of the whole political sphere, a meta- 
physical as well as an historical justification of their existence is 
inevitable. On this principle Switzerland might be justified not 
merely in terms of the past but in terms of a Sw7ss idea valid for 
all futurity. Such an idea has often been defined ; the idea of 
equal status for all nationalities, languages and cultures. It is 
the idea of democracy in a very old sense of the word, of human- 
ity ; here it assumes an almost religious cast, recalling that Swit- 
zerland was the home of Zwingli and Calvin.? The great powers 
may deride such a belief as a pleasant fiction, as an outlet for the 
injured pride of a small nation—and here, perhaps, the reproach 
is justified. Since we cannot be mightier than others, we shal! 
be better than others. Since we lack the two great and in- 
escapable realities which go to found a state—race and language 
—we sustain ourselves with an apparently enlightened ideal. 
We are to-day, however, far removed from arrogance. Our 
democracy and our solution of the problem of nationalities are 
not, we are aware, for export. Situated as we are between 
Germany and Italy, in a world clearly alien to Swiss ideals, we 
desire to justify our individual existence both historically and 
spiritually. It may seem to some that we believe in a strange, 
puritanical household deity. Perhaps this is short of the truth. 
We take a modest pride in having solved in our country, ‘ die 
Schweiz’, ‘la Suisse’, ‘la Svizzera’, a task apparently too 
dificult for Europe and which may well prove its downfall. 





1E sprit, Jg. 6, LXI, Oct. 1937, pp. 4-10. c.f. J. C. Bluntschli, Die schweizerische 
Nationalitét, 1875. (Reprinted, Ziirich, 1915); Max Huber, Der schweizerische Staatsge- 
danke, Ziirich, 1916. Gonzague de Reynold, Comment se forme une nation, la Suisse, sa terre et 
son histoire. Proceedings of the British Academy, VIII, London, 1918. 

*Cf. Max Huber, Grundlagen nationaler Ernenerung, Ziirich, 1934. 
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The second question facing contemporary Swiss thought 
concerns the inner structure of the state, its political character 
and constitution. The present federal constitution dates back 
to 1848 and 1874; it is to all intents and purposes a creation 
of Liberalism. The crises of the last ten years have shown, 
however, that it is no longer an adequate instrument of govern- 
ment. Changes have occurred in home and foreign policy. 
There had been much legislation (economic agreements, etc.) 
so involved that it would have been folly to submit it to the 
public. It would have meant opening the door to the most 
unscrupulous demagogy. Moreover, the tempo of the demo- 
cratic apparatus and in particular of the referendum would not 
have permitted it. And so the Executive and Parliament have 
been continually forced to revise the constitution of 1874 and 
carry through necessary measures by ‘ emergency federal decree.’ 
Free trade, one of our most important ‘ liberties,’ has had to be 
curtailed by various regulations, since unchecked economic 
liberalism was seen to be disastrous. The fact that the state 
was forced to intervene during the crisis empowered it to 
introduce restrictions. 

As a result, democratic forms of government have entered 
a critical phase. (For this, German and Italian opponents of 
democracy bear a minimum of responsibility.) The critics 
are unanimous in their criticisms but at variance in their pro- 
posals for reform. They all agree that whatever alterations are 
made in the constitution of 1874, only ademocratic form of state 
is appropriate to Switzerland. A Swiss dictatorship, whatever 
its complexion, would be an utter absurdity. 

What is demanded above all is an adaptation of the constitution 
to actual conditions ; the position of Parliament and the Execu- 
tive in relation to the public must be strengthened. Further, 
national interests must take precedence of party interests. 
Democracy must be rationalized ; that is to say, it must become 
more efficient, more flexible, more up-to-date. 

The political and economic measures proposed to this end 
are irrelevant to the present discussion which is only concerned 
with the spiritual factors embodied in them. We are faced in 
fact not merely with a crisis of democracy but of Liberalism 
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itself. Liberalism, in the last analysis a product of the Age of 
Enlightenment, is felt in Germany to-day to be an ‘ occidental ’, 
foreign body ; that has never been so in Switzerland, where the 
maxims of the French Revolution combined with ancient 
national liberties and almost instinctive convictions. But even 
in Switzerland, where there is no desire nor intention to abandon 
enlightenment, it is realized that the slogans : Freedom, Equality, 
Fraternity, were inspired by a fictitious idealism. The realistic 
tendency which followed upon enlightened idealism—herein 
lies, perhaps, Nietzsche’s chief importance for European thought 
—was shared by Swiss thinkers. ‘Fraternity’ has been re- 
vealed most clearly as an ideal postulate. Modern democracies 
have had to enforce by means of institutions those restrictions 
which fraternity, respect for the common weal, should have 
placed upon economic enterprise. Even the great concept of 
‘Liberty ’ has its drawbacks. The necessity for restrictions 
upon economic liberty has already been stressed. Freedom of 
the press and association permit Communism and every other 
organization antagonistic to the state to flourish. The genera- 
tion of 1850, engaged in breaking down obsolete institutions, 
shaking off the senile tutelage exercised by the aristocracy 
and the clergy, inscribed upon its banners the motto of liberal 
freedom. To the younger generation faced by Communism, 
the mentality of the city, irreligion and popular enlighten- 
ment of the crassest kind, the words have another significance. 
An excessively zealous Liberalism loosened, in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, the bonds securing mankind from 
chaos. As a result there can now be heard in every quarter a 
cry for new allegiances, a new Conservatism. Can we wonder 
that the slogan of ‘ Equality’ has become problematic ? 

It is this concept which has evoked that most important 
discussion. No country has a population so uniformly demo- 
cratic as Switzerland, but however welcome this characteristic 
may be from a sociological standpoint, the standardization which 
it implies cannot be overlooked to-day. Even Spitteler criti- 
cized this feature of the average Swiss.1. The thoroughly per- 
nicious standardization of our cultural life is directly responsible 
for the extraordinary attention paid to elementary education 
in Switzerland; the conscientious official who rises in the course 


1Imago, Prometheus und Epimetheus. 
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of his lite into the ranks of the salaried classes is a characteris- 
tically Swiss type. The individual, the abnormal, prosper with 
difhculty. 

At this point, the political and the psychological problems 
merge into one another. Here we verge upon the intangible 
and can say no more than that intellectual awareness in Switzer- 
land to-day implies the need for reflection upon our species, our 
type, our intellectual character. Reflection of this kind was 
accompanied at its very outset by vigorous criticism. A con- 
troversy which had long been smouldering in intellectual 
circles broke out in connection with Keyserling’s Spektrum 
Exuropas (Heidelberg, 1928). Keyserling offered a definition of 
the Swiss type—an easier task for the foreigner than for the 
Swiss—and at the same time derided it. He compares the Swiss 
to the Jew, with his groundless and fanatical belief in his mission. 
He pours scorn upon the injured pride of the Swiss who feels 
himself devoid of a function in the modern world. He finds 
“no greater Pharisee on earth than the prosperous, cultured and 
especially the literary Swiss’. He hates above all the anti- 
aristocratic ideal of the small man, his “ detestation of the super- 
ior being’. Keyserling, of course, aroused a storm of indigna- 
tion in the reading public. More critical readers had to admit 
his correctness in certain respects, although it was agreed that 
his fanaticism hardly testified to a confidence in his own aristo- 
cracy. His attack was taken with great seriousness, especially 
as his book appeared at the close of a decade so flattering to 
Switzerland. For Max Rychner, there was a flavour of parody 
about the idea that ‘ Switzerland, merely by virtue of its demo- 
cracy, had still a part to play in the future of Europe’. He 
stressed the need for a new intellectual aristocracy. Fritz 
Ernst agitated for a ‘cultural hierarchy’ to supplement 
political democracy.2 C. G. Jung attacked Keyserling from a 
psychological standpoint ; he conceives the Swiss as an organ- 
ism deeply rooted in the earth, hence his chthonian nature; 
for him, Switzerland was ‘ bound up with the past, of the earth 
earthy ’ and therein lay its razson d’étre. It would be no mean 
task for Switzerland ‘to symbolize the mass of Europe and 
thereby fulfil the function of a centre of gravity ’.® 

Certain distinctive trends can be discerned in these views on 


1Neue Schweizer Rundschau, 1928. ‘ibid. sibid. 
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the cultural problem. The course to be taken by Swiss intellec- 
tual life might be thus described: we must free our culture 
(which alone concerns us here) from the nondescript and petri- 
fed Liberalism which has been assimilated into the general 
consciousness of the Swiss. On the one hand we must realize 
the ‘chthonian’ element of our nature; we must rediscover 
the numerous loyalties overlooked, in the intoxication of pro- 
gress, by the Age of Enlightenment and early Liberalism. We 
must discard those factors in our Liberalism which, appertaining 
too closely to the nineteenth century, have outlived their 
usefulness : the tendency towards the intellectual, the mechanical 
and the superficial, mistrust of the traditional. Shallow cos- 
mopolitanism accords ill—as a certain psychology popular in 
Geneva has shown—with the complex unity of cultures and 
languages peculiar to Switzerland. On the other hand, em- 
boldened by a purposeful cultural policy, we must reject certain 
maxims of ‘ Equality’ and uphold variety, the source of all 
values. In our cultural life, as de Reynold, Paul Lang and others 
have demanded, aristocracy must supplement democracy. 

Keyserling directed the attention of intellectual circles in 
Switzerland to the necessity for self-reflection. Since the 
German revolution of 1933 it has become the concern of the 
whole nation. It must be followed by action in the form of a 
clear-sighted cultural policy. The importunate demand for 
such a policy can be met in two ways: on the one hand, by 
training the public in citizenship, by a democratic enlighten- 
ment capable of drowning the voice of foreign sirens ; on the 
other, by a systematic encouragement of talent in all branches 
of Swiss learning, literature and art. 


Vv 


The problem : what do we mean by Swiss ? must be considered 
to-day with particular reference to Germany. It must again be 
emphasized that this implies no frantic search for an isolate 
which might be passed off as Swiss; nor does it imply any 
attempt to buttress a tottering edifice with the help of a sketchy 
philosophy. (No analogy can be drawn with Austria or Czecho- 
Slovakia.) It implies rather the formulation of a deeply-felt 
and unquestioned rea/ity. German Switzerland is in this 
connection of primary importance ; its cultural policy is decisive. 
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We are bound to German culture above all by our German 
language. But: ‘ There’s the rub’. For the German Swiss 
has two mother tongues : the High Alemannic dialect and the 
literary language. The dialect has recently received considerable 
impetus from our desire to emphasize our ‘ difference ’ in some 
tangible way. It is to-day, as it always has been, the colloquial 
speech of all German Swiss. It is, with rare exceptions, un- 
intelligible to the German. It has even been proposed to give 
the dialect the status of a literary language, thereby demarcating 
clearly the boundary between Switzerland and the Reich. 
Such proposals have not found favour. Swiss individuality does 
not depend on phonetics and the salvation of the ‘federal soul’ 
demands nosuch drasticand perilous surgicaloperation. The High 
German literary language has been, is now, and ever shall be the 
language of German-Swiss learning and literature. The Reform. 
ation, the age of Bodmer and Breitinger, of Pestalozzi, of Jacob 
Burckhardt, C. F. Meyer and Keller, have shown that ‘Swiss and 
German culture can stand in a close and mutually advantageous 
relationship, without the sacrifice of an iota of Swiss individuality. 

Is it possible to discern in German-Swiss literature any con- 
stant and unmistakably Swiss characteristics ? (It has develop- 
ed, after all, on the periphery of German literature.) The 
answet is to be found in the histories of Getman-Swiss literature 
which have recently appeared.? Ermatinger and Nadler afirm 
the possibility independently, in different and occasionally 
contradictory terms. The political nature of the Swiss pene- 
trates almost all their cultural manifestations, including their 
literature. No German province can show a literature so pre- 
occupied with the politico-social nature of man as that of 
Switzerland. 

Until recently, Swiss literature could be considered a mere 
off-shoot, a variety of German literature. The difference 
rather than the similarities must now unfortunately be stressed. 
It has broken away precipitately from the literature of Germany 
precisely because it is so imbued with a democratic, republican 
spirit. Formerly, there were many Swiss institutions which 
could have been paralleled in Germany as readily as anywhere 


1Emil Bar, Alemannisch. Die Rettung der eidgenissischen Seele, Ziirich, 1936. 

“Emil Ermatinger, Dichtung und Geistesleben der deutschen Schweiz , Miinchen, 1933. Josef 
Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Schweiz, Zirich, 1932. Cf. Eduard Korrodi, 
Geisteserbe der S chweiz, Zurich, 1929. 
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else ; to-day, when the two countries enjoy different forms of 
state, they are seen to be essentially different. The National- 
Socialist cult of the state, fundamentally irrational as it is, con- 
tradicts the essential rationalism of democratic thought, which 
refuses to accept the state as an ultimate value. 

The increased self-awareness of the Swiss is not in itself 
sufficient to explain the obtrusive difference between contem- 
porary Swiss and German thought. National Socialism lays 
claim to totality ; asa result, literary and even scientific works 
show traces of National-Socialist ideology. Much modern 
German literature strikes the Swiss as an alien product, even 
though it is written in his own language. The unpolitical 
Wiechert, Carossa with his South German humanism, among 
others, appeal to us. But a book such as Hans Grimm’s lo/k 
ohne Raum will evoke small response from those lacking a con- 
sciousness of Germany’s imperial destiny. It is clearly very 
dificult for the German to grasp that the Swiss differentiates 
sharply between political and cultural consciousness ; that we 
can speak and read German without any compulsion to feel 
outselves ‘German’, adherents of the Reich, National 
Socialists. The idea of a Greater Germany, of ‘ one language, 
one Reich’, is completely foreign to Switzerland, a country 
formerly tri-lingual, which has quite recently become quadro- 
lingual through the recognition of Rhaeto-Romanic. This 
peculiar double consciousness must be grasped by those who 
would understand the psychology of the Swiss to-day. Every 
Swiss is, in fact a citizen of two communities ; politically a 
citizen of Switzerland, he belongs simultaneously to a larger unit, 
into which, however, he is not absorbed. 

The nature of Germany to-day is such that it is difficult for 
the Swiss to claim the German portion of his cultural heritage. 
The distinction between Germany as a political and a cultural 
entity has been deliberately obliterated ; it is thus no easy task 
for those without its frontiers, yet speaking its language, to share 
its intellectual life. 

It is widely assumed—and correctly—that if National- 
Socialist thought gained ground in our country it would mean 
the end of Switzerland ; faced by a National-Socialist Germany, 
many Swiss therefore demand that the dependence of German 
Switzerland upon German thought be diminished, a demand byno 
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means restricted to fanatical left-wing politicians. (The extrem- 
ists on the Left and Right : the Frontists, who profess National- 
Socialism and therefore disparage France, the Communists, the 
refugees who would isolate Germany completely and ridicule 
all that is German, are neither decisive in number nor influence.) 
The commonest slogan is ‘intellectual defence’, understood 
as the defence of democratic and republican thought. In so far 
as this implies a realization of national individuality, it reflects 
accurately the general demand ; but where it implies intellectual 
autarchy, it is fatuous. German Switzerland dare not turn its 
back upon Germany ; hermetically isolated from Germany, it 
would degenerate, as far as certain fields of thought are con- 
cerned, into provincialism. By Germany we understand not 
merely the Germany of to-day, but the Germany of the past— 
for us a cherished possession. Moreover, there will be a Ger- 
many of to-morrow. 

There is at present a certain tension between German Switzer- 
land and Germany for which both parties must bear respon- 
sibility. The Swiss are a small nation, sensitive to the need for 
securing their possessions, attentive to the lessons of history, 
swayed by mistrust and injured pride, conscious always that 
their existence is at stake. The Germans on the other hand 
cannot understand that 2$ million people, whose tongue is Ger- 
man, should not feel the least attraction towards the Reich ; there 
is the suspicion that wherever the Myth of the Twentieth 
Century is unafhrmed, wherever democracy is upheld and 
dictatorship rejected, ‘ Jewish-Marxist’ influences must be at 
work. Contact between the two produces a mutual irritation. 

What has been said of the cultural relations between German 
Switzerland and Germany holds good for those between 
French Switzerland and France. There is this slight difference : 
the political nature of France in general, not that of the Front 
Populaire in particular, is more congenial to the Swiss ; French 
literature, moreover, rarely bears the political stamp of its place 
of origin. On the other hand, the relationship between Tessin 
and contemporary Italy compares with that between German 
Switzerland and Germany. 

Events in Europe and particularly in Germany are exercising 
a powerful influence upon intellectual life in Switzerland. What 
are the chief intellectual trends? Se/f-awareness and defence. 
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We live in an age of shattered hopes. The League of Nations is 
in extremis. Austria is no more. Recent times have seen the 
end of that Switzerland of the East which by reason of its in- 
justice never deserved the name. Bohemia is a German 
protectorate, Albania a dependency of Italy. Europe is in flux. 
A nation must deduce its destiny from the catastrophes which 
beset it, just as the Prophets found God in the wilderness. Here 
is a country with four tongues and four million inhabitants, 
united in their patriotism and their devotion to liberty. C. F. 
Ramuz once said of that enervated, post-war Switzerland : ‘ On 
y perd le sens du tragique et, du méme coup, la grandeur.’ The 
alert and clear-sighted among us have recovered our sense of 
the tragic. Is it too much to hope that we may once again be 
great > 

Our spirit and our thought recognize no frontiers. We are 
ready to give and to receive. Our emotional allegiance is 
unshaken. Our country is to us a symbol of what we must 
be and must remain: open to all intellectual influences, from 
whatever quarter they come, just as our rivers leave the country 
from every side ; but resolute to defend the independence of our 
state, like the eternal mountains in which they have their source. 








‘THE CURIOUS-MINDED PASSENGER 
TO ENGLAND’ 


by CLARE WILLIAMS 


HE sixteenth century, that superb period of mental vigour 

and crystallization of new thought, has commonly been 
termed ‘the age of discovery’. One of the continental discover- 
ies was a knowledge and awareness of the island Britannia, more 
particularly Anglia as a reality on the mappa mundi, a historical 
entity of peculiar interest and a country worth visiting when 
performing the tour. It remained for the seventeenth century 
to elaborate and enlarge what had already been so ably begun. 
Thus, under the aegis of humanist scholarship, generalization 
gave place to more particular study, the single map devoted to 
the kingdoms of Anglia, Scotia, Hibernia which appeared in the 
first theatres of the terrestrial orb, became a whole volume of 
maps, sometimes prettily engraved and enhanced with pastoral 
or urban sights and scenes. Furthermore with the passage of 
time there grew up a multiplication of aids for travellers. The 
great folios were accompanied by their dwarf counterparts, 
long treatises were compressed, vernaculars translated or latin- 
ized, and small manuals of roads, maps or other information were 
accumulated, just handy enough to slip into the traveller’s 
cloakbag. A glance at one or two of the sources favoured by 
German tourists to England is not only an essay in evolution and 
approach but a revelation of how much could already be known 
at so early a date. 

‘Kaufleute von Nurnberg, Herren von Ulm, Birger von 
Augsburg’ the saying goes. All these south German cities have 
from time to time sent their sons into Britain; it is, however, on to 
Ulm, great cathedral town near the source of the Danube, that 
we turn the spy-glass to find one, Martin Zeiller, worthy and 
honoured citizen of that city, indefatigably at work on his 
topographical handbooks. He has been dubbed, rather un- 
kindly a typical ‘gelehrter Vielschreiber’ and his works likened 
to ‘a collection of learned hotchpotch’. There is truth enough 
in the descriptions unfortunately, for nowhere in his dialogues, 
epistles, itineraries, or miscellanies is there the glimmer of an 
idea or the charm of a well-turned phrase. 
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Nevertheless his [/nerarium Magnae Britanniae appended to the 
Jtinerarium Galliae, published first in 1634 (reprinted 4o years 
later), 1s of interest to the English reader as a perfect example of 
how at that date a German compiler went to work to supply a 
book of words on the character, customs, and sights of Great 
Britain, without for one moment stirring from the warmth of his 
own hearth or the confines of his native city. Of course Martin 
Zeiller had experience. He had studied history and law, had 
tutored the scions and sons of noble German houses, had escorted 
them about Germany, Austria, Bohemia and beyond the frontiers 
into Italy and France. He had not, however, visited Britain and 
he compiled his itinerary for those luckier than himself in this 
respect—‘although I never got to England and such countries, 
and since those Germans who possess the wherewithal which I, 
for my part, lacked, are accustomed generally to travel thither 
after their French tour. . . . I could not help but give some 
account of that country.’ He was cortect in assuming the need 
for such an enterprise, for there existed at the time no German 
teference work of the type that he produced. The cosmography 
of Sebastian Minster was outmoded; the small compendious 
geographies of Matthias Quadt and the popular itinerary of 
Justus Zinzerling were very slight, and the former no longer 
met the case ; Braun and Hogenberg were fragmentary ; the many 
Latin works available were the products of English, French, 
Italian workshops. There was most certainly room for a syn- 
thesis of information about Great Britain, and doubtless the 
many German tourists to this country welcomed the publication. 
Although there are unfortunately so few personal diaries for this 
period, it is evident from a publication such as this, as also from 
general inference (local histories of German houses, biographies 
and other scattered evidence), that the automatics of the tour 
continued, and that German princelings, sons of burgher houses, 
members of intellectual life continued from time to time to cross 
to England. 

How did Zeiller set about this task of providing an itinerary 
of Britain from his armchair at Ulm? It is mere modern 
arrogance to ask the question for it is clear from the above that, 
by this date, ‘ultima Thule’ was in no way mysterious or remote, 
and the student with an enquiring turn of mind merely had to 
teach for the histories and geographies on his shelves. Thus 
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Zeiller, bibliomane and pedant, was particularly qualified for 
the task he had selected, and his bibliography of sources is both 
impressive and remarkable: impressive as a comprehensive 
catalogue, and remarkable for the possibilities of knowledge that 
it opened up. Any German thoroughly acquainted with these 
histories, geographies, itineraries and personal diaries, excellently 
chosen from the sum of the most competent European endeavour, 
might claim as expert a knowledge of Britain as it was then 
possible to obtain. In this case, then, Zeiller’s ‘hotchpotch’ had 
its value. As for his gullibility or lack of critical judgement, 
it is true he tells tales and recounts legends that were current, 
but with reservations: for example ‘nothing fundamental is 
known of the origins of the inhabitants of Britain. Berosi’s book 
has been rejected as a fable’ or, with reference to the barnacle ‘the 
legend of the Bernacles or Claiks is at last exploded: the Dutch 
... brought the truth to light A° 1596’ with a reference also 
to de Thou. Indeed, in his English journey this is Zeiller’s 
method of procedure so that the piling up of evidence and author- 
ities makes reading well-nigh intolerable, a method which lacks 
imagination, but hardly scholarship. So much is clear then. 
This itinerary is a competent bibliographical guide, further a dull 
but useful patchwork, serving as a picture of the island and a 
paradigm of a thorough itinerary. And if this be the manner of 
it, how of the matter ? 

Divided into two sections,the book devotes the first of these 
(chaps. i-v) to such general considerations as are familiar to 
students of geographical method at the time, being a brief survey 
of England, her origins, history, estates and institutions, con- 
stitution, climate and general nature, followed by similar and less 
authoritative considerations for Scotland, the islands about 
Britain, and Ireland. It is interesting to pause for a moment 
on the arbitrary division into the ‘wild Irish’ and the ‘English 
Pale’, and there is a topical ring in the following remark. ‘Finally 
it may be noted, that while this island is subject to the king of 
England, yet he is not able to rule it and keep the peace there as 
in his other kingdoms. For since the inhabitants are zealous 
for liberty and . . . for some part addicted to the Roman Catholic 
faith a constant unrest makes itself felt there . . .”! 

Having provided the concise background of facts according to 
schedule, the trained bearleader, with sure touch and knowing 
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eye, leads his tame bears through the cities and sites of a country 
in which he has never set foot! ‘So far we have had a descrip- 
tion of the British Isles. Now we will travel through them and 
inspect divers fine places and things’, a systematic business that 
begins with an enumeration of the possible routes (Dieppe-Rye, 
Calais-Dover or the Dutch lines to London according to the 
traveller’s preference), takes the reader through the ‘narrow, 
dark’ London thoroughfares with their ‘confusion of wooden 
buildings’—well-known prey to the Great Fire some thirty years 
hence—to see the tombs at Westminster, the riverside palaces, 
the great cathedral and business centre of St. Paul’s, Cheapside, 
London Bridge, the Tower, the Exchange, colleges and theatres. 
In connection with this London roundabout Zeiller is unique 
amongst foreigners in mentioning John Stow’s Survey of London, 
but in the curious form Londini Perlustratio. Was there such a 
Latin translation? For the rest the environs of London receive 
their customary attention, and sights further afield, the ‘warm 
baths’ at Bath, the ‘great market and fine wooden town-hall’ at 
Salisbury, the ‘eminent city’ of Bristol with St. Mary Redcliffe 
‘preferred by Camden to all the churches in England’, the older 
universities, are included. This ‘sedentary peregrination’ con- 
cludes with special features drawn from three famous German 
itineraries likely to enhance the value of his composite picture of 
England and with a journey northward to Scotland and into Ire- 
land from a manuscript in Zeiller’s possession. 

Such a patchwork of excerpts from authorities and eye-wit- 
nesses as Zeiller weaves together for his purpose is bound to show 
an occasional conflict of opinion. Camden says that the Tower 
isa very noble and excellent castle having a rampart, the Saxton 
travel diary, on the other hand, states that it has mo rampart.. 
But such a point is obviously negligible and ‘those who have 
witnessed the same will settle the point’! One passage gives a 
peep at the compiler at work. He finds difficulty in tracing 
certain place-names mentioned in the manuscript. ‘I cannot 
find Tirxford unless it is Tuxford in Christopher Saxton’. 
Another place is not to be found in either Camden, Ortelius or 
Mercator, and Zeiller explains that even learned travellers make 
mistakes in such matters owing to native pronunciation and the 
misunderstandings that ensue. Many since have been thus 
bafed and amused by the phonetic abortions of tourists into 
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England, and the precise foreigner who enquired for ‘Cheese’ 
College, Cambridge, was not alone in his misdirected endeavour! 

Summing up it would seem that Zeiller’s itinerary marked the 
end of a period. It wasfuller and more complete than any of its 
German predecessors as a survey and tour. It was the best 
bibliography of the subject available, it was a synthesis of the 
knowledge and experience then obtainable, typical of the 
humanist approach, that mé/ange of history, geography and topo- 
graphy required for the making of a good description. It reflects 
the first stage of Anglo-German relations rooted in the Eliza- 
bethan tour. 

If this is so then it is clear that, what in 1634 was the high- 
water mark of method and information, might seem a little 
uncomfortable in 1674, the date of the second impression. One 
imagines a German tourist standing in Cheapside, at the Exchange, 
on the ashes of St. Paul’s, a little bewildered, searching his 
vademecum vainly, feeling much as any Yankee at the court of 
King Arthur. For the England, more especially the capital, 
that Zeiller described was gone and the German tourist who 
followed his news, read his [heatrum Europaeum, kept abreast of 
such scraps of information as Zeiller’s dialogues and epistles 
contained, would remember the events of 1648, of the following 
decade, of 1660 and 1666. 

It is evident that after the Restoration tourists seeking out 
the English littoral more freely again required fresh guides. But 
these forty years between Zeiller’s two editions had been sterile, 
and jobbing authors ladled out the old material with Camden 
for their wet-nurse. At last in 1669, however, Dr. Edward 
Chamberlayne, very Royalist, very Anglican, very wrath at the 
‘sullen, niggardly Non-Conformists’ to whom he attributed all 
England’s woes, member of the Royal Society, replaced William 
Camden, the Clarenceux king of arms, with his more up-to-date 
Angliae Notitia. So crying was the need that the work was 
immediately translated. Indeed it was written ‘secondarily’ for 
strangers and foreigners, ‘and for that end it will shortly be trans- 
lated into the French tongue; whereby may be extinguished in 
some measure the thirst which foreigners generally have to know 
the present state of this considerable monarchy’. Not only did 
the French appear as forecast one year after English publication, 
but a German version was made for the Diarium Europaeum of 
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that same date. The complete edition of 1670-71 was likewise 
straightway rendered into French and was no doubt used by 
Germans who had not the complete work in their vernacular. 
So have the strains of the cornet and shawn died away and a 
Restoration music has taken their place. 

The Anghae Notitia was the almanack of its day. Here was a 
full account of Britain, climate, commodities, history, institutions, 
descriptions of the reigning house, useful lists of personalities in 
various walks of public life, chapters on the Royal Society, on 
ecclesiastical, civil and military government, on English juris- 
diction and finally ‘a particular description of the Famous City 
of London and of the two renowned Universities’ to date. It 
became the foreigner’s lodestar, it was reckoned second only to 
the Bible for the purpose of learning English, it topped foreign 
lists of sources or was placed colaterally with its great ancestors, 
William Camden and John Speed. It is the link between two 
Germans who saw the need of comprehensive guides to England 
for the better help and knowledge of their countrymen: Martin 
Zeillerand Johann Ludwig Benthem,canon and Superintendent at 
Bardowick, later to become ‘kéniglich grossbritannischer u. 
churfiirstlich liineburgischer Consistorial-u. Kirchenrath’. 

Benthem’s work on the ‘state ecclesiastical and educational’ 
in England is far more comprehensive than its title suggests in 
that it is intended for the tourist-theologian and advises him in 
very general manner on what to do, what not to do, and what to 
see during his sojourn here. Unlike Zeiller Benthem visited 
this country and his information therefore is not merely ‘ink- 
horn’ knowledge but the fruit of personal experience. He was 
here in 1686 and probably had introductions to Stillingfleet 
(whom he praises for his knowledge of things German) and to 
Theodor Haake (whom he thanks for his kindness and hospitality 
to visiting Germans). Just as Zeiller might be said to epitomize 
the knowledge and attitude of an earlier period, so Benthem is 
to some extent the measure of his day in this particular branch of 
Anglo-German contacts. For example he was very well in- 
formed of those English works pertaining to his special field, 
and further advocated, even made compulsory, a knowledge of 
the English language. To that end he included a ‘short and 
inadequate grammar of English without syntax or construction’ 
Within the framework of his guide. He himself pursued the 
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matter in truly German style : ‘I found it a great help in learning 
the language, on arrival in London, to take the English Bible and 
read it aloud before mine host or some other Englishman, so 
they should correct me when I mispronounced, which they 
liked to do, regarding it as an honour that one should try to 
learn their tongue. I also read Edward Chamberlayne’s The 
Present State of England which was a double advantage in that I got 
a better knowledge of the language and of the state of the 
country’. ‘Be careful’, he advised, ‘to get the latest edition.’ 

Students of German literature know the story of awakening 
interest in the English literary scene ; the gradual infiltration of 
John Milton’s epic in translation, the angry call of Morhof to 
his literary compatriots, the groping of the latter after models, 
It may not be such common knowledge that linguistic bonds 
were being forged : that Ferdinand Albert, Duke of Brunswick, 
had come to England in 1664 expressly for the language, that 
Heinrich Offelen had produced A Double Grammar for Germans to 
learn English and for Englishmen to learn the German Tongue in 1687, 
that the museum copy of Schottelius is inscribed from Theodor 
Haack (sic) to Robert Hooke March 1683/4. Finally Benthem’s 
own life and work are visible evidence of the rapprochement that 
was on the way. He constantly refers to catalogues of English 
books, he himself rendered into German certain English theolo- 
gical works, and the catalogue of his library shows that it con- 
tained many of the latter in English and translation. Thus 
with Benthem we have reached a phase where the cool detach- 
ment of Renaissance exploration yielded to a greater intimacy 
of enquiry. Latin performed a handsome task as intermediary, 
but it delayed the personal contact that might result from 
acquaintance with the vernacular, penetration into the native 
literature, talks with individuals. With Benthem we prepare for 
the balanced criticism and growing affection of early eighteenth- 
century Germany for her English kinsman, the ultimate 
realization that in England were learning, liberty of thought, a 
way of life that might prove worthy of investigation. 

But the shift in literary and cultural bias was not the only 
change. England in her historical evolution had been fighting 
to gain this victory for freedom and the new approach for which 
Europe was now tentatively groping. Likewise the prospect 
in the capital was quite altered and perhaps had more appeal. 
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If Zeiller’s tourist climbed the tower of St. Paul’s to gain a panor- 
amic view of London, Benthem was obliged to use the Monument 
for this purpose—before 10 a.m. or after 5 p.m., he urges, 
because of the pall of coal-smoke—as the cathedral was rebuild- 
ing and not as yet complete. Zeiller wrote of the first Stuart 
James I at the Renaissance palace of Theobald’s performing 
traditional Elizabethan functions and healing for the Evil, 
Benthem wrote when the last Stuart King, James II, was totter- 
ing to his doom. 

Greenwich in Zeiller’s day still graced the southern bank of 
Thames, Benthem, on his way to the observatory for a chat with 
Flamsteed who was ‘ very pleasant to strangers’, walked by 
the alterations made by Charles Il. Amusements had passed 
from Southwark to the wells and spas and gardens, respectability 
and elegance preferred the coffee house to the tavern. It was 
fashionable to be seen at Hyde Park : ‘if one is anxious to see two 
or three hundred coaches of the nobility at once, then one should 
go to Hyde Park where daily in fine weather they make the 
tour 4 /a mode, a poor entertainment according to my lights. 
In order to get there one must find the owner of a coach, for 
hackneys are not allowed in but only the vehicles of elegant 
society...” 

It is only in such ways that these dry German manuals come 
alive, and their crabbed authors beckon us to follow them. For 
not only do they reveal the deeper relations of phases and modes in 
Anglo-German contacts, but they stage at times delightful period 
tableaux from the book of English manners. Let us conclude 
with some remarks gleaned out of Benthem’s manual of advice, 
and reinforced by comments from a later traveller and tutor, 
]. B. Kiichelbecker, in his careful and comprehensive handbook 
The Curious-Minded Passenger to England, 1726. 

Both authors preface their directions by a general conduite, a 
necessary adjunct to the subject, for even in such a small frag- 
ment of human endeavour as grand touring, noble purposes may 
be frustrated by ignoble practices. Benthem plunges boldly 
in: ‘I am by no means of the opinion that wisdom is like those 
commodities after which one is obliged to seek in distant lands 
... nor yet can I acquiesce in the harsh judgement of some stoics 
who rile at visits to foreign countries as a stepmother of science, 
a despoiler of morals and a waste of time. ... Either they have 
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never moved above a day’s journey from their mother’s apron- 
strings .. . or they judge solely of the uses of peregrination from 
the character of those who return home full of evils because they 
were devoid of virtue when they set out! If the world is a vast 
book as Augustine calls it . . . then no one studies that book 
more diligently than the traveller in search of wisdom.’ It is 
interesting to watch the perpetuation of the ancient controversy 
and to see how Benthem and his colleague, Kiichelbecker, bend 
it to the pattern of their manuals on England. The latter envis- 
ages those young bucks so fashionable in his day and of whom he 
doubtless had personal experience as a tutor, let loose in fields of 
continental riot and debauch: ‘surely my reason for going abroad 
was to have a good time. At home with the old people life was 
dreary enough, now is my chance to enjoy myself, who knows if 
it will ever recur; furthermore I shall profit better from a party 
with women of fashion than from converse with scholars and 
pedants’. The result of such an attitude? Why, days spent 
taking tea or coffee in the morning with an hour at one’s music 
to follow, paying calls, strolling, sitting over lunch and the bottle, 
thence to the coffee-house for gossip or to the play, with dinner at 
an ordinary and the night at some house of ill fame or a brothel 
to conclude. No small wonder the tourist returned home with 
‘empty purse, ailing body and diseased mind’. To counteract 
these disasters, and even greater evils, certain Latin formulae 
had been coined; ‘mens clausa, frons aperta, lingua parca’ was 
favourite sixteenth-century advice; a German seventeenth- 
century manual suggests ‘pietas, prudentia politica, historiarum 
et linguae usitate notitia’, or ‘optima tolerantiae magistra pere- 
grinatio’. Benthem and Kiichelbecker are equally sententious: 
‘A little science in one’s head and some money in one’s purse 
do not suffice’ according to theformer. ‘Vincula da linguae, vel 
tibi vincula dabit’ declares the latter, adding much more for 
which there is no space here. 

A most important factor in the activity of the student abroad 
was the making of the diarium. On this point, stressed by every 
serious contributor to the topic, Benthem is not only emphatic 
but a little droll to boot! ‘In particular one should always have 
one’s writing tablets handy and be sure to keep a diary. In 
this one should set down every evening in one’s lodgings all 
one has seen and heard during the day. Should so much take 
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place that one’s record would suffer if one waited to make notes 
until one were alone, then one must perforce make one’s observa- 
tions in the presence of the scholar (interviewed) after first 
making one’s excuses’, except it be a person of great eminence, 
or the remark defamatory in any way! Furthermore the recorder 
should only note down what is of value, as the state of the uni- 
versities, of learning and religion, the sayings of the nation, not 
‘what one gave one’s porter’, or that “Gilbert Burnet . . . ges- 
ticulates more than most English preachers and has a habit of 
putting his finger to his nose’! Would that our travellers had 
listened less attentively to such pious admonitions and had given 
us more of such lively detail and less cant! Perhaps the greatest 
benefit of darium-compiling might be reckoned the necessary 
employment of the tourist’s evenings in an occupation safer than 
many that might be devised. Having discoursed at large upon 
these matters our two authorities confine themselves to the 
particular tour of England. 

One is tempted to discount Benthem’s opening remarks on 
this matter as a little trivial. But he was a shrewd observer of 
mankind and did not speak in jest when he advised that those 
wishing ‘to consort with English gentlemen and scholars must 
first of all know something about English cloth’, and that when 
comparison of themselves with other lands was sought—as 
would not be infrequent—then the foreigner must ‘without 
lying or hypocrisy . . . be careful to keep on the right side of this 
nation’. For ‘since they hold the opinion that there is nothing 
equal to their country and the English nation for excellence and 
good qualities, they expect an answer in which praise of them is 
implied.” On the point of sartorial etiquette in England Kiichel- 
becker notes (in 1726) that English clothes were less flounced and 
embroidered than in France. A coloured suit and a black habit 
would suffice. But they were all the more particular about fine 
linen and fine wigs. These were points of importance where 
foreigners were disinclined to mud-slinging from the plebs, or 
preferred not to appear conspicuous as the ‘long-haired Bohem- 
lans’ of a far earlier century. 

Having achieved clothes and manners not too outlandish 
attention was directed to the choice of a route. By 1694 there 
were a number of alternatives. Those with ‘ good health and 
poor purse’ might venture via Bremen or Hamburg. Packets 
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sailed twice weekly from Niuport, Dunkirk and Briel to Harwich, 
From Harwich one might ferry up to London, or take the post 
which afforded greater speed and comfort at a greater cost. 
Finally for those who ‘shun the sea’ there was always Calais— 
Dover, while those on the other hand anxious to exploit their 
sea-legs might enquire at their inn at Rotterdam for craft to sail 
them up the Maas and up the Thames, landing them between the 
Tower and the great bridge. Kiichelbecker adds the Ostend— 
Dover route, but agrees in finding Calais—Dover the most 
comfortable of all. Berths, food and drink (beer, wine and 
brandy) might be obtained on board the Calais—Dover packet, 
but passengers are advised to buy their own provisions if the costs 
are to be counted, and to invite the captain to the feast, ‘then the 
whole business comes out much cheaper’. From Dover one 
may post to London, or hire a chaise and make the journey by 
easy stages. As for the highwaymen which Benthem fears on 
the postal road from Harwich, Kiichelbecker is refreshingly 
sceptical of the menace. ‘I will not maintain that there are no 
such fellows, yet I must confess that endless yarns are spun of 
which scarce a dozen are true.’ 

Once in the ‘royal capital’ Benthem suggests that the weary 
tourist put up at the post house where the coach has halted and 
rest the night there. The next morning he should make free 
with his letters of introduction, using more particularly any 
which would find him board and lingual practice with some honest 
Englishmen. The area round St. Paul’s he recommends as the 
best quarter for accommodation, being central and cheaper than 
Whitehall or the Exchange. By Kiichelbecker’s day the city 
as a residential quarter was losing caste, and foreigners preferred 
to settle in the west, where possible in Suffolk Street or Pall 
Mall. These, he says, were well placed for the palace, healthy 
and respectable. It is interesting to note the change of modes 
and manners in this matter, for whereas our sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century friends were patrons of an inn about 
Bishopsgate or Cheapside, Benthem and Kiichelbecker preferred 
their readers to select some private lodging or establishment. 
‘When our traveller arrives here, let him not hang about in taverns, 
for living inthem isan uncommon costly matter. Let him rather try 
to find a lodging and settle in it with all possible expedition. 
Where a foreigner is to reside in London some fair time he should 
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change his quarters monthly’, Benthem adds, ‘getting to know 
all parts of the city. Likewise he should eat in different places: 
here to-day and there to-morrow. As for the private lodging it 
is evident from references that ladies kept such houses for travell- 
ers’ convenience, but if taverns were ‘uncommon costly’ it cannot 
be inferred that such boarding houses were uncommon cheap, 
and a fat purse was essential this side of the channel, or one would 
easily become a ‘Chevalier de la triste figure’. 

There were ways of mitigating the expense of food and 
sightseeing. It is wiser to make up a party of five or six to see 
the town, thus minimizing the costs of coach and boat, ‘for since 
places are situated at some distance from each other it is awk- 
ward to do them on foot’. Thus Benthem. Kiichelbecker 
thinks a private coach unnecessary; ‘in bad weather one can hire 
a hackney or chair, while ordinarily walking is quite convenient 
since the roads are paved as in Holland, and pillars of wood or 
stone denote the boundary for pedestrians’. According to the 
above, economies in food can wisely be effected. With a small 
breakfast, a good lunch at 3, one can avoid supper, for a meal 
without wine costs half a crown. .. . In England more particu- 
larly Mangiera pit chi manco mangia is the soundest counsel.’ 

Sources of expenditure were endless: the bed one slept in, the 
food one ate, the conveyance—chair or coach or hackney— 
were but a beginning. Sightseeing could be quite a considera- 
tion. There were tips to the porter at the Royal Society, to the 
guide at Guildhall, to the workmen in the glass manufactory at 
Lambeth, to the verger at Westminster where a fine of some 
few crowns would be imposed for sitting in the coronation 
stools. Nor was the tourist round as yet by any means complete, 
for there were hospitals and prisons where alms were often 
sought, the beckoning sale girls at the Exchanges, Royal and 
New Exchange, waiting to sell the curious-minded traveller 
fascinating bagatelles and knicknacks for his womenfolk, there 
were many famous monuments, colleges and societies where tips 
would play their necessary part, amusements censored and un- 
censored to be defrayed. Or again collectors found temptation at 
the book-shops round Little Britain, St. Paul’s churchyard and 
St. Bartholomew’s, or at the auction rooms. Pictures and 
books were dear in England. The former, of which catalogues 
were available in coffeehouses, because the English were great 
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amateurs, the latter since the standard of production was higher 
than abroad. Finally there were all the sparkling shop windows 
which ravished later lady visitors, offering fine clocks and watches, 
familiar prints and fascinating curios, shining glassware and 
shapely silver vessels, where a mint of hard-earned money might 
be squandered. ‘It is nice to bring back something 4 /a mode, but 
do not fritter money on bagatelles, as for example vulgar por- 
traits from the ‘abatéres, ribbons for your stick or dagger, flutes, 
traversiéres and, in short the litter of tourist souvenirs.’ 

Next there was service to be dealt with. The tourist might 
travel with his personal suite, might obtain interpreters or guides, 
or at this later date obtain a lackey on arrival. These ‘gentle- 
men’s gentlemen’ had to be budgeted for if costs were to be 
satisfactorily controlled and they could prove slippery customers 
if incorrectly handled. 

The trip to the universities, Kiichelbecker thinks, was better 
undertaken with the help of ‘some person in London known at 
those places’, or at least with personal recommendations. 
‘There are in London /terati who, for the price of their expenses 
and a recompense accompany foreigners there . . .? without such 
introductions one may have to wait some days before seeing 
anything. “Our passengers generally make the trip on horse- 
back or ride there with the mail’, but if this proves too uncom- 
fortable they may hire a coach to seat four persons at the rough 
cost of 10s. a head. A propos of this part of the curriculum 
Benthem offers some interesting counsel: ‘I would almost advise 
visiting Cambridge first of all, particularly if one’s English is not 
yet very fluent, for the professors and students there are more 
courteous towards foreigners than in Oxford where, because of 
the continual stream of strangers, little heed is paidto them. In 
Cambridge on the other hand they are pleased to see a foreigner 
and show him every favour.’ 

And so, at last, the traveller’s task was done, for Benthem held 
that he ‘need not travel all over England like foreigners in 
France making their grand and petit tour’, London and the uni- 
versities sufiicing. And this, indeed, was current policy. There 
were, however, those as early as 1500 who were more enter- 
prising, travelling north or south according to the motive 
inspiring their movements. And since their time occasional 
lone spirits took leisure and opportunity to make further explora- 
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tion. Kiichelbecker, if only in a footnote, hints that the itiner- 
ant might cast his net from sea to sea, from North to South or 
East to West, and the genuinely ‘curious-minded’ would endea- 
vour to see more than the mere minimum. At least the English 
spas might beckon a gay finger to the tourist, and if he were 
oblivious to all but the pretty faces, the pleasures and attractions, 
the journeys thither would lead him past vales of fruit-blossomand 
gtazing sheep, over wind-swept downs to Newmarket or Epsom, 
across the billowing hills and wooded slopes round Bath or 
Tunbridge. As for the traveller’s conduite or routine, there would 
be little to add, except that finances would have to stretch to 
meet the costs of further journeys, sightseeing and gaiety, for 
‘money is to travellers as wings to birds being their only friend 
past port’. 

Thus after a stay in England varying on an average from three 
weeks to three months, their curiosity sated, ‘the curious- 
minded passengers to England’ might return, not like ‘silly 
messengers upon a message’ which they were unable to deliver 
on arrival, not ‘freighted with ridiculous and fantastic Actions, 
Gestures, Strange Stories’, but bearing home the “Oyle of Ophir’, 
the wisdom sprung from knowledge and observation, the reward 
that crowned every successful quest. With the help of tutor, 
text-book, guide, interpreter, with personal genius and a faculty 
for observation, the ignorant traveller would come back replen- 
ished, the youth return a man. And as the centuries wore on 
England played a more and more important part in the cycle of 
the tour and that high educational process which was travel... 
for tis ‘ travel that weans him from the false love of his own coun- 
try and makes him a citizen of the whole world.’ 
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MARRIAGE AND MISALLIANCE IN THACKERAY AND 
FONTANE 


by E. KOHN-BRAMSTEDT 


ITERATURE in the nineteenth century, perhaps in any 

century, is unthinkable without the subject of love and 
marriage. They are not only basic facts of social life, but they 
aso undergo in the mirror of literature, whatever its particular 
shape and disposition, a process of intensification and enlarge- 
ment. This process appealed to readers in the Victorian age 
for two reasons : 

1. Thenovelcould interpret and express feelings and thoughts 
which in real life remained in the twilight of taboos and repres- 
sions, or were Only touched upon. 

2. Their presentation roused the imagination and satisfied the 
curiosity of innumerable feminine readers. Match-making, its 
success and its failure, so well portrayed, e.g. in Jane Austen’s 
novels, was a subject which prevailed as long as woman’s realm 
was confined to the family and to the home, and scarcely touched 
upon sport, politics, or science. It is hard tosay how much the 
feminine world was idealized in the novels of the nineteenth 
century in order to provide edifying entertainment, or perhaps 
also an unobtrusive way of escape from life. For life itself had 
by no means a teleological tendency towards that happy ending 
crowned by marriage with which the novel of that period so 
often closed. 

There are authors in the nineteenth century, in England as in 
Germany, who take love and marriage for granted and describe 
their forms and functions clearly and simply like Jane Austen or, 
on a much lower artistic level, Spielhagen. They portray those 
subjects within the rather narrow limits set by their experience 
and by the standards of contemporary ‘propriety’. They 
portray, but they do not question. There are others for whom 
love and marriage had already become a problem which revealed 
the darker aspects of human relationship. Frustration and 
hatred, jealousy and envy play a considerable rdéle in the novels 
of Thomas Hardy and Samuel Butler, and in the plays of Gerhart 
Hauptmann and Hermann Sudermann. But between these 
Opposite camps we find a third group, who are realists without 
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being pessimists, observers who treat their theme without 
transgressing the limits set by the conventions of society. Of 
this group Thackeray in England and Fontane in Germany 
would seem most representative. Both hold up the mirror to 
society, but they do not unduly distort the features which it 
reflects. The English moralist and the Prussian sage have in 
common a thirst for social facts, for society as it is, they show 
moreover a certain courage in watching and revealing the life of 
the upper classes. Although Thackeray wrote his novels in the 
middle, and Fontane at the end, of the century, there exist 
striking parallels in their outlook. They are both interested, 
not in the work, but only in the leisure of the ruling classes. 
Both had opportunity enough of observing them in their younger 
days as journalists, and later as members of an exclusive social 
circle. What fascinates them is not the struggle for life, but 
the struggle for prestige by men and women belonging to that 
curious body called Society. Thackeray possessed the gift of 
empirical observation which is so typical of the English writer; 
Fontane, perhaps on account of his foreign, Huguenot blood, 
is a mixture of the patient observer and the loquacious conversa- 
tionalist. Neither discusses the physical side of love and marri- 
age, often so popular with the novelist of the twentieth century; 
and in this they comply with social conventions of decency. 
But they are both open to the social implications of the relations 
between the sexes. The problem interesting them most in this 
field arises from the fact that, to use a phrase of Jane Austen, 
people do not only want to be /appily married, they want also 
to be we// married. A happy marriage based on the irrational 
feeling of love and suitability of character might be possible 
between people of different social classes, but a good match, 
according to an unwritten agreement of the upper classes, 
implied equality of social status. On the other hand, misalli- 
ance was a frequent fact in both countries at a time when the 
social gap between the aristocracy and the middle-classes was 
lessening. The glamour of a title and its prestige fascinated 
the daughters of the middle classes, whereas the full purse of the 
bourgeoisie was an attraction for the happy owners of true blue 
blood. Courting and match-making, intrigues and _ love- 


1Cf, the present writer’s recent study: Aristocracy and the Middle Classes in Germany 1830- 
1900 (London, 1937). 
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-hout episodes have been described before Thackeray, but he was the. 
Of first to see their social background on a larger scale and to reveal 
many the rules of the game. Jane Austen had depicted those pheno- 
or to mena with silent approval and implicit satisfaction. But 
ch it Thackerary questioned them, and sometimes even denounced 
ve in them with the stern vigour of a moralist who cannot be hood- 
show winked. With uncommon frankness he attacked what he called 
fe of ‘the tariff of British virtue, so wonderfully organized’. The 
n the author of Vanity Fair exposed the hidden mechanism, so to 
exist speak, of society which everybody more or less knew about, 
sted, but never discussed in good company. In particular he exposed 
SSes. the very foundations of misalliances. 
nger Two types of misalliances can be distinguished in the 
ocial German and English novel of the nineteenth century: the 
- but one ordinary and legitimate and the other extra-ordinary and 
that forbidden. The first is an exchange between money and 
ft of rank, new wealth and old blood and justified to some extent by 
riter; the foundation of a new family. The aristocratic partner does 
ood, not absolutely descend the social ladder, but the upper middle- 
ersa- class partner definitely ascends it. With the second type the 
atti- social difference between the partners cannot be adjusted: 
tury; either the social gulf is too wide, e.g. when an actress runs away 
“ney. with an aristocrat, or the lower-class partner has no compensation 
ions to offer in the recognized scale of social values. The marriage 
this between the social upstart, Becky Sharp, and Captain Rowdon 
sten, Crawley is a misalliance of the second type and is therefore 
also doomed to disaster. On the other hand, the ‘extra-ordinary’ 
‘onal misalliance enjoys in Thackeray a certain romantic touch which 
sible the ‘ordinary’ misalliance lacks. Certainly, the noble ladies 
atch, and gentlemen who set the tone disapprove of such misalliances, 
SSeS, and ostracise those who dare to form them. But theoretically 
salli- they find them interesting, even fascinating. This attitude 
the is described with great subtlety by both Thackeray and Fontane, 
was and their agreement is surprising. Old Miss Crawley in Vanity 
ated Fair who tyrannizes over the whole family, at first mildly 
the patronizes her companion Becky Sharp. She expresses the hope 
blue that the little governess will one day conclude a misalliance: ‘I 
ove- adore all imprudent matches. What I like best is for a noble- 
man to marry a miller’s daughter, as Lord Flowerdale did; it 
a makes all the women so angry. I wish some great man would 
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“cun away with you, my dear; I’m sure you’re pretty enough’... . 
*,...And what I like next best is for a poor fellow to run away 
with a rich girl.” She even declares that she has set her heart 
on her nephew Rawdon running away withsomeone. But when 
the issue becomes a real one, when Captain Crawley does fall in 
love with Becky Sharp and marries her, then her attitude changes 
very quickly. She makes a scene, disowns her nephew, and the 
young couple loses all chance of inheriting the old lady’s fortune. 
In Fontane’s story Stine the difference between theory and prac- 
tice becomes equally evident and is worked out in more detail. 
The old Count von Haldern realizes that continual inbreeding 
within the aristocracy produces nothing but mediocrities. He 
sees only two means of regeneration: illegitimate children or 
misalliance, So long as his own family is not concerned he 
resolutely prefers the latter solution. When a member of his 
aristocratic club becomes engaged to a ballet dancer, a ballot 
becomes necessary. Count von Haldern alone votes against 
his expulsion. But the same man becomes incensed when his 
nephew wishes to marry a poor girl from the lower middle-class. 
Whereas in principle the Count is for misalliances, in practice 
they must only be formed by a rival aristocratic family in order 
that he may enjoy the purity and ‘superiority’ of his own. 

Thackeray identifies himself in a large measure with the pros- 
perous, moral middle-classes and, in spite of frequent criticism, 
sympathizes with their rise in the social scale. Fontane on the 
other hand finds in his heart that the middle-classes are at bottom 
unethical and prosaic. His sympathy is with the aristocracy 
which, in Germany more than in England, was opposed to the 
bourgeoisie. Whereas the ordinary misalliance provokes his 
good-natured mockery and disdain, the extra-ordinary misalli- 
ance meets with his sympathy; but he recognizes its impossibility 
in the world as it is. 


IT 


Fontane is much less of a partisan than Thackeray. He knows 
that life is a web of different and most contradictory threads. 
Thackeray, however, mingles calm observation with sentimental 
morality. He has a strict code of behaviour, whilst Fontane has 
not. Thackeray contrasts the marriage of convenience with 
that based on honour and true love. In The Newcomes he des- 
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_ ctibes with visible approval the rise of Thomas Newcome, 


(his name if significant!) a simple weaver in the country, who 


| attains to fortune and position in London. Honesty and trust- 


worthiness, so runs Thackeray’s dictum, pay in love just as in 
business. Do not the following sentences read like an extract 
from a fairy-tale in which goodness is rewarded and temptation 
put aside? ‘And no sooner did his business prosper than he 
went down into the north, like a man to a pretty girl whom he 
had left there, and whom he had promised to marry. What 
seemed an imprudent match (for his wife had nothing but a pale 
face, that had grown older and paler with long waiting), turned 
out a very lucky one for Newcome. The whole countryside 
was pleased to think of the prosperous London tradesman return- 
ing to keep his promise to the penniless girl whom he had loved 
in the days of his own poverty. The great country-clothiers, 
who knew his prudence and honesty, gave him much of their 
business when he went back to London.’ What a triumph for 


| solid middle-class virtue! The integrity of Thomas Newcome is 
rewarded by the favourable circumstances of his second marriage 
| which he concludes after the death in child-birth of his first 


wife. By marrying his master’s daughter he rises socially and 
becomes sheriff and alderman of the City of London. 

Generally speaking, the propertied English middle-class was 
much more successful in marrying into the old caste and in 


_ overcoming the obstacles put in its way than its opposite number 
_ inGermany. Thackeray’s amusing snob, Major Pendennis, who 


mixes with the great without being one of them, observes 
rather sadly on the Newcomes: ‘A fellow of that rank has no 
tight to give himself airs. But they will, Sir. Some of those 
bankers are as high and mighty as the oldest families. They 
marry noblemen’s daughters, by jove, and think nothing is too 
good for ’em.’ 

Thackeray regards snobbery as ¢#e national vice of Victorian 
England. In his penetrating and amusing Book of Snobs he 
sees clearly the relation between snobbery and the haunting 
fear of misalliance. No less than four chapters are devoted to 
‘Snobs and Marriage’. For a snob a marriage becomes a mis- 
alliance as soon as equality of status or property is jeopardized. 
The author meets his old comrade Jack Spiggot and is surprised 
that he is still a bachelor, though he had been engaged to a girl 
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for many years. He learns why the marriage was cancelled. 
The fathers had quarrelled over the marriage portion. And 
the result of this moral tale? An affront against the laws of nature: 
the girl condemned to ‘sour sterility’ and the man to ‘selfish 
old bachelorhood’! So misalliance brings out the contrast 
between nature and society. Thackery attacks taboos and 
conventions with a vehemence which reminds the reader of the 
bitter assaults of Rousseau. Snobbery thwarts nature. It 
imposes its tyrannical laws on the helpless individual. Mar- 
riage for money is accepted by Society; marriage without is 
resented. Thackeray formulates this categoric imperative as 
follows: “You young women may sell yourself without shame and 
marry old Croesus. You young men may lie away your heart 
and your life forajointure. But if you are poor, woe be to you! 
society, the brute snob autocrat, consigns you to solitary perdi- 
tion. Wither poor girl in your garret: rot, poor bachelor in 
your club’. 

In Vanity Fair misalliance plays a big part. The middle 
classes are even more opposed than the aristocracy to a marriage 
‘beneath them’. Joseph Sedley, the son of a stock-broker, 
fascinated by the feminine arts of Becky Sharp, this attractive 
snake from an artist’s garden, thinks of marrying her. But his 
mother, who herself had no fortune when she married, dis- 
approves emphatically. Her social pride is hurt, for she feels 
‘that her son would demean himself by a marriage with an 
attist’s daughter’. And Lieutenant George Osborn, a friend of 
young Sedley, is also very displeased that a member of a family 
into which he, George Osborn of the —th regiment, was about to 
marry, ‘should make a misalliance with a little nobody—a 
little upstart governess’. That a governess is not a lady was an 
accepted axiom which has not completely died out among the 
upper classes even in our time, as Mr. A. Marshall shows in his 
amusing satire The Bidikin Family (1932). 

For the upper classes a governess was ‘beyond the pale, 
and so too, in theory at least, was an actress. Major Pendennis 
receives a rude shock when he learns that his eighteen-year-old 
nephew seriously intends to marry an actress ten years older 
than himself. She is not a suitable match because she is no 
lady. Mrs. Pendennis too cannot bring herself to regard her 
son’s choice but ‘as an actress—a mature woman who has long 
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ceased blushing except with rouge as she stood under the eager 
glances of thousands of eyes—an illiterate and ill-bred person, 
very likely who must have lived with light associates and have 
heard doubtful conversation’. Such a wife, so runs the objec- 
tion, would be not only unacceptable in herself, her relatives 
would be intolerable. Here a social difference comes in which 
has never played a large part in Germany but has long been an 
important factor in English society: the ‘right? or ‘wrong’ 
pronunciation of the language. When the heroine of Shaw’s 
Pygmalion undergoes a process of education froma flower-girl to 
a potential duchess, the first thing she must learn is the right use 
of the aspirates. Fifty years before, Major Pendennis lamented 
the linguistic deterioration which the suggested misalliance of 
his nephew would surely bring about. ‘Fancy his marrying a 
woman of a low rank of life, and having your house filled with 
her confounded rag-tag and bob-tail relations! Fancy your wife 
attached to a mother who dropped H’s and called Marie Marire.’ 

Whilst a misalliance downward is abhorred by this spokes- 
man of upper-class conventions, a misalliance upward is defin- 
itely favoured by him. Clever and well-bred, but comparatively 
poor as his scapegrace of a nephew is, a marriage based on 
reason would seem most advisable. Major Pendennis cham- 
pions a match with the daughter of Sir Francis Clavering, a 
member of Parliament. ‘I don’t see any way for a fellow like 
him to parvenir, but by taking a prudent marriage—not with a 
beggarly heiress—to sit down for life upon a miserable fifteen- 
hundred a year, but with somebody whom he can help and who 
can help him forward in the world, and whom he can give a good 
name and a station in the country in return for the advantages.’ 
In other words: a well-calculated business affair with advantages 
for both sides! In the novel the hero rejects this offer and there- 
by forfeits his chances of entering Parliament, but in real life 
there is little doubt (as can be proved from other social docu- 
ments) that similar calculations were often an incentive to a 
misalliance of this more or less acknowledged type. Florence 
Nightingale, for example, said of woman’s position in the 
Victorian age: ‘Marriage being their only outlet in life, many 
women spend their lives in asking men to marry them in a 
tefined way ... the woman who has sold herself for an establish- 
ment, in what way is she superior to those one may not name?” 
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The young Theodor Fontane had watched snobbery and mis- 
alliance in England with some feeling of superiority and amuse. 
ment, characteristic of an inexperienced foreign observer, 
During his stay in England in 1852 he drew bold and somewhat 
biased parallels between Prussian and English Society. To him 
England was the embodiment of Appearances only, but Germany 
the essence of Being. In England everything is Form, in 
Germany everything Essence. England is an aristocratic and 
Germany a democratic country. There exists no other land 
which, in spite of its civic liberties, is so far away from true liberty 
and more inclined to copy the glamour and splendour of its 
elders and betters than England. “The little man competes hete 
with the big one, the poor with the rich, and in the midst of this 
competition the social inferior takes off his hat before a lord 
who gallops past in his gig and regards the grandchild of a 
baronet or a member of Parliament as a subject for his special 
consideration and devotion.”! 

It is in this connection that Fontane refers to Thackeray. 
He describes him as a writer of whom it can be maintained with 
a good conscience that ‘he is every inch an Englishman’, and 
then he quotes from Vanity Fair the passage about the ball 
given by the Duchess of Richmond three days before the battle 
of Waterloo. What strikes Fontane as characteristic is the 
struggle for invitations, even at a time of national emergency, and 
the craving of the English middle and upper classes for access to 
the circles of the Great and Mighty. 

Thirty years later Fontane has matured and mellowed. He 
no longer draws half-baked comparisons to the advantage of his 
own nation and to the disadvantage of the foreign one. Formerly 
Fontane had argued that in England birth and riches were the 
only passport to social prestige, whilst in Germany the high 
appreciation of education formed an invisible tie between the 
classes and was the admission card which nobody dared refuse. 
Now the German picture is different. The abundance of wealth 
in Germany after the victory of 1871 had created many social 
climbers who longed for acceptance by Society and were partly 
successful. Goethe’s saying ‘Nach Golde drangt, am Golde 

1Th. Fontane, Ein Sommer in England. Dessau 1854, p. 269% 
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hangt doch alles!’ was perhaps seldom more evident than in 
Germany in the ’seventies, when wealth alone provided admit- 
tance to Society, and semi-education was the rule. A fact which 
made a highly cultivated man like Fontane feel uneasy. He 
realized how often marriage in the upper classes was the result 
of scheming calculation. The careerist wished to better his 
position by marriage, but he deceived himself by pretending to 
the ideal motives when his real object was social advancement. 

Unlike the pugnacious Thackeray and the young Fontane, the 
old Fontane desires only to understand, to observe, to comment; 
not to censure, denounce or unmask. His intimate knowledge of 
human nature imparts to his work an unforgettable flavour and 
peculiar humour. Frau Jenny Treibel, the heroine of his most 
penetrating novel, comes from the petite bourgeoisie, from the 
modest surroundings of a grocer’s shop. Although she had 
been at first engaged to a Dr. Schmidt, a teacher at a secondary 
school, she soon learned to prefer the comfortable life of a 
factory-owner to the cultural idealism of a schoolmaster. That 
is not surprising, but what is amazing is the fact that she 
still pretends to & an idealist. Though in practice calculating, 
she still sings the favourite sentimental song of her early youth 
‘Where Heart finds Heart’. She has chosen the life of the 
well-to-do but still praises the small circumstances of her past. 
With a sigh Frau Treibel likes to declare that ‘in more modest 
surroundings and as the wife of a husband from the world of 
ideas, and above all of ideals, I should probably have been 
happier.” The course of events reveals the absurd contradic- 
tion between her theory and her practice. Not only did she 
herself choose the wealth and prestige of a ‘Kommerzienrat’, 
but she also cherishes lofty ambitions For her younger son which 
are in queer contrast to his unheroic figure. Like Major Pen- 
dennis she rejects every misalliance downward, but longs for a 
misalliance upward. While she esteemed herself too highly to 
become Frau Professor Schmidt, she thinks his charming, clever 
daughter not good enough for her daughter-in-law. From a 
daughter-in-law she expects wealth or social rank. Domineer- 
ing as the Frau Kommerzienrat is towards the women on whom 
she looks down, just as submissive is she towards those whom 
she acknowledges as socially her superior. She regards as ladies 
those ‘towards whom one could feel a pleasure in being submis- 
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The young Theodor Fontane had watched snobbery and mis- 
alliance in England with some feeling of superiority and amuse- 
ment, characteristic of an inexperienced foreign observer, 
During his stay in England in 1852 he drew bold and somewhat 
biased parallels between Prussian and English Society. To him 
England was the embodiment of Appearances only, but Germany 
the essence of Being. In England everything is Form, in 
Germany everything Essence. England is an aristocratic and 
Germany a democratic country. There exists no other land 
which, in spite of its civic liberties, is so far away from true liberty 
and more inclined to copy the glamour and splendour of its 
elders and betters than England. “The little man competes here 
with the big one, the poor with the rich, and in the midst of this 
competition the social inferior takes off his hat before a lord 
who gallops past in his gig and regards the grandchild of a 
baronet or a member of Parliament as a subject for his special 
consideration and devotion.” 

It is in this connection that Fontane refers to Thackeray. 
He describes him as a writer of whom it can be maintained with 
a good conscience that ‘he is every inch an Englishman’, and 
then he quotes from Vanity Fair the passage about the ball 
given by the Duchess of Richmond three days before the battle 
of Waterloo. What strikes Fontane as characteristic is the 
struggle for invitations, even at a time of national emergency, and 
the craving of the English middle and upper classes for access to 
the circles of the Great and Mighty. 

Thirty years later Fontane has matured and mellowed. He 
no longer draws half-baked comparisons to the advantage of his 
own nation and to the disadvantage of the foreign one. Formerly 
Fontane had argued that in England birth and riches were the 
only passport to social prestige, whilst in Germany the high 
appreciation of education formed an invisible tie between the 
classes and was the admission card which nobody dared refuse. 
Now the German picture is different. The abundance of wealth 
in Germany after the victory of 1871 had created many social 
climbers who longed for acceptance by Society and were partly 
successful. Goethe’s saying ‘Nach Golde drangt, am Golde 

1Th. Fontane, Ein Sommer in England. Dessau 1854, p. 269% 
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Langt doch alles!’ was perhaps seldom more evident than in 
Germany in the ’seventies, when wealth alone provided admit- 
tunce to Society, and semi-education was the rule. A fact which 
nade a highly cultivated man like Fontane feel uneasy. He 
sealized how often marriage in the upper classes was the result 
cf scheming calculation. The careerist wished to better his 
position by marriage, but he deceived himself by pretending to 
the ideal motives when his real object was social advancement. 

Unlike the pugnacious Thackeray and the young Fontane, the 
cld Fontane desires only to understand, to observe, to comment; 
not to censure, denounce or unmask. His intimate knowledge of 
human nature imparts to his work an unforgettable flavour and 
peculiar humour. Frau Jenny Treibel, the heroine of his most 
penetrating novel, comes from the petite bourgeoisie, from the 
modest surroundings of a grocer’s shop. Although she had 
been at first engaged to a Dr. Schmidt, a teacher at a secondary 
school, she soon learned to prefer the comfortable life of a 
factory-owner to the cultural idealism of a schoolmaster. That 
is not —, but what is amazing is the fact that she 
still pretends to be an idealist. Though in practice calculating, 
she still sings the favourite sentimental song of her early youth 
‘Where Heart finds Heart’. She has chosen the life of the 
well-to-do but still praises the small circumstances of her past. 
With a sigh Frau Treibel likes to declare that ‘in more modest 
surroundings and as the wife of a husband from the world of 
ideas, and above all of ideals, I should probably have been 
happier.’ The course of events reveals the absurd contradic- 
tion between her theory and her practice. Not only did she 
herself choose the wealth and prestige of a ‘Kommerzienrat’, 
but she also cherishes lofty ambitions fot her younger son which 
are in queer contrast to his unheroic figure. Like Major Pen- 
dennis she rejects every misalliance downward, but longs for a 
misalliance upward. While she esteemed herself too highly to 
become Frau Professor Schmidt, she thinks his charming, clever 
daughter not good enough for her daughter-in-law. From a 
daughter-in-law she expects wealth or social rank. Domineer- 
ing as the Frau Kommerzienrat is towards the women on whom 
she looks down, just as submissive is she towards those whom 
she acknowledges as socially her superior. She regards as ladies 
those ‘towards whom one could feel a pleasure in being submis- 
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sive: the daughter of a baron, of a “Wirklicher Geheimrat” or 
of a Court-preacher’. The ambitious eyes of this feminize 
parvenu are directed towards the aristocracy, the higher butea:- 
cracy and even the Royal Family. Whereas Kommerzienut 
Treibel weighs in the balance progressiveness and conservatisn 
and, as a realist, finds that conservatism serves him better, Lis 
wife approaches the problem sentimentally. She begs the two 
former ladies-in-waiting among her guests to tell them about 
the married life of a certain princess. ‘I have always beei 
extremely interested in this young princess, yes, in the who’ 
line of the house. She is said to be happily married. I do like 
to hear of happy marriages, in the higher circles of Society of 
course; and, if I may be allowed to say so, I think it very foolisa 
to assume that conjugal happiness is impossible in the higher 
regions of mankind.’ 

Nearly everyone in this novel goes in fear of having concluded 
or being about to conclude, a misalliance; but nobody really 
minds if one has taken place. For example the older son of the 
Treibel family has married the daughter of a Hamburg patrician. 
She thinks it a great honour for the Berlin parvenu that she has 
married into their family and once remarks haughtily to her 
husband ‘after all, who are the Treibels? . . . our ships sailed to 
Messina when your mother still played in the orange shop from 
which your father took her. Here you call that being a mer- 
chant too, but there are merchants and merchants.’ 

Professor Schmidt, who comes from a family of higher 
officials, is fully aware of the prestige of Bs/dung which in German 
during the nineteenth century might well compete with the 
prestige of property. Property and birth are the main social 
values in Thackeray’s world, but property and culture are those 
in Fontane’s. Frau Jenny Treibel dislikes the Professorentochter- 
diinkel of the clever and charming Corinna. She calls her ‘that 
dangerous person who is afraid of nothing and, moreover, 
possesses such self-assertiveness that you could equip three 
princesses with it. . . . She is conceited enough to believe that 
she honours the Treibel family by her presence’. 

Actually Frau Kommerzienrat manages to prevent the mat- 
riage of Corinna to her son Leopold. In consequence a sharp 
exchange of words takes place between Frau Treibel and her 
would-be daughter-in-law. ‘Who are the Treibels?’ asked the 
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resentful Corinna. ‘Owners of a colour-factory of Berlin- 
blue, with the title of Councillor; and Iam a Schmidt’. But no 
musalliance takes place. Leopold Treibel has after all to marry 
another daughter of the Hamburg consul’s family, and Corinna 
becomes the wife of her cousin, a secondary school teacher too, 
with the prospect of obtaining later a university professorship. 
There is little moralizing in this story, but much frank, gentle 
irony. Still more than with Thackeray all values are relative, 
but the voice of nature is absolute. Thackeray appeals to the 
heart from the false powers of caste and money; Fontane in his 
sober Berlin manner exposes the hypocrisy of the cheap senti- 
mentality of the bourgeoisie. With the wisdom of old age, 
however, he is at the same time critical of any accepted code of 
values. Fontane defends nature against convention, but he 
respects the power of social circumstances. He knows that a 
marriage based on the harmony of hearts is the best solution; 
but he realizes that difference of social status, and inequality of 
education can endanger and destroy domestic happiness. Faced 
with any considerable social barriers Fontane’s ‘heroes’, if such 
exist, soon resign themselves to their fate. No radical change of 
the social institution of marriage is suggested. Liaisons between 
the different classes may be attractive and natural; but marriages 
between them are risky and, in the long run, doomed to failure. 
In spite of the objections of his experienced and by no means 
inhuman uncle, young Count Haldern in S/sme wants to marry a 
—s girl of the people, whose sincerity and kindness appeal 
to him strongly. But even Stine herself and her adaptable 
older sister express their grave doubts. They are under no 
illusion concerning the deep gulf which separates the lovers. 
When the count suggests to Stine that they should start a new, 
simple life together in America, she sadly rejects this idea. She 
cannot imagine that the marriage would prove less of a mis- 
alliance in America than elsewhere, and it would be silly and 
childish to pose there as Countess Haldern. In the end the 
sensitive aristocrat finds a tragic way out of this dilemma. 
In Irrungen Wirrungen, the greatest pearl of Fontane’s later 
writings, the problem is the same, but the solution is less pathetic. 
Here Lieutenant Botho von Rienicker is forced under pressure 
of the economic situation of his family to give up his liaison 
with his beloved Lene, the delightful daughter of a gardener, 
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in order to marry his attractive, but superficial cousin. He falls 
in with the wishes of his relatives, for it is not given to him, as 
he soberly recognizes, to challenge the world and to wage war 
on its prejudices. A lieutenant who married beneath him had in 
Imperial Germany to resign his commission. As Herr von 
Riendcker’s education was limited, his choice would lie between 
becoming a circus rider, a head waiter or a croupier. So he 
remains reasonable, but a strange melancholy resounds through 
this fine story. Thackeray believes that the voices of reason and 
of the heart should and could be combined; the author of Efi 
Briest sees this as an ideal, but one which can hardly be realized. 

In criticizing society a writer can take up different attitudes. 
As a satirist he can distort the features of society and whip it 
ruthlessly, as Swift and Byron have done. Then he acts like 
another Savonarola, who scourges his public and tears its vices, 
its vanities, its ambitions and illusions to pieces. He criticizes 
the people because he hates them. But there is a second type of 
critic who combines humanity with a sense of responsibility. He 
has perhaps no illusions about mankind, but he takes a milder 
view of it. He criticizes men because he loves man. He too 
reveals the many contradictions in human nature, for he is 
himself one of the human race, ‘homo sum: humani nihil a me 
alienum puto’. His satire is tempered by kindness because he is 
conscious of his own frailties. In this sense Thackeray and Fon- 
tane are both humanists. The poignant observations of the one, 
and the resigned comment of the other give the impression thpt 
the author desires the purification of society, because he fedls 
the need for purification himself. One must be a potential 
snob to describe snobbery as well as Thackeray did; one must 
possess some aristocratic pride to understand the aristocracy 
as Fontane understood it. There is a curious but noble modesty 
in both of them, a modesty not as regards their literary work, for 
they knew their own worth, but as regards their quality ais 
human beings. These two men wrote many novels without 
heroes, perhaps because they did not consider themselves as 
such. Thus Thackeray concludes Pendennis with the significant 
words ‘Knowing how mean the best of us is, let us give a hand of 
charity to Arthur Pendennis, with all his faults and short 
comings, who does not claim to be a hero, but only a man and 
brother’. Similarly Fontane writes in 1886 in reference to a 
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rnediocre naturalist novel by Mauthner!?: ‘I have the good fortune 
to live in circles of particularly good people, but it would not be 
difficult for me to collect facts from the life of my friends, and 
especially from my own, which in a strong light would not appear 
a bit better than those described by Mauthner. If we were 
judged on our merits each one of us deserves hanging. But 
like God, who is merciful, so too should the artist be, and even 
crime he should present in such a light as might reconcile us in 
sympathy with his characters’. 

A plea for mercy is the last word of both Thackeray and 
Fontane. 


‘Cf. Paul Meyer, Ertnnerungen an Theodor Fontane 1819-1898. Berlin, 1936, pp. 57-58. 





FROM THE PoEMS OF GERHARD SCHUMANN. 








B. Q. MorGan.? 
AND LIFE GOES ON.? 


I 
a. though your days may end, life still goes on. 
This knowledge leaps upon you like a cat. 
Is all your toil and struggle simply that ? 
A game?—Are you a ladder-rung, whereon 


Some other—who?—ascends to reach the height? 
Is everything a weary, surging wave? 

A birth and spring, a fruit and then a grave? 
Raised to the stars—then plunged in deepest night? 


O, does the world with riches so o’erflow 
That pain and pollen reckless are expended? 
That dull begetting is in horror ended? 

That bliss and torment no distinction know? 


Where is the heaven that warms the freezing heart? 
You do not know. You yearn to see its face. 

And yet you love your earthly food and grace. 

So rich the world, you leave no vacant space. 

And yet: the world is poorer when you part. 


II 
*Tis so: the world is poorer when you part, 
When in mid-flight you have obeyed the call. 
You who through night and pain, that like a pall 
Invest us, strode all heedless of the mart. 


You who in deeds above the foolish towered, 
Obedient climbing up the destined steep. 

Who in the space that horror let you keep 
Completed tasks wherewith your soul was dowered. 


1By kind permission of Herr Schumann and Verlag Langen-Miiller, Munich. 


°Wir dirfen dienen, 1937. pp. 84 and 85. 
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You who in wedlock pure perpetuated 
The golden sequence of your ancestry. 
Who thus obeyed in proud humility 

The laws that life and spirit have created. 


Thus you are part of life’s unending woof. 

And not in vain has been your brave contending. 
And sound and good appears your pride unbending. 
Your share in bearing burdens life is sending. 

That life goes on—of that your life gives proof. 


: WE ARE THE GRAIN! 
One: Death loves us, seeing we are fain to live. 
He loves us hard in dark and wrathful pain. 
For those that flee like chaff blown through a sieve 
He doth despise. We others are the grain. 
All: We others are the grain. 
One: He feels in us inexorable hate 
That curses him until our dying breath.— 
Mayhap that death would yield him to our fate. 
| We are prepared. Try out our strength, O Death! 
All: Weare prepared. Try out our strength, O Death! 
Qne: ’Tis thus we have with death become acquainted. 
| We strove with the redeemer breast to breast. 
' _Begirt by darkness and the dead who fainted 
We swore allegiance to this union sainted. 
| A larger flag waves over all who rest. 
All: Begirt by darkness and the dead who fainted 
We swore allegiance to this union sainted. 
A larger flag waves over all who rest. 
One: Though many mothers stand with tear-wet eyes, 
Inflamed with weeping, since they’ve paid this toll, 
See, there they kneel, scarce master their surprise 
As from those graves their sons in spirit rise 
And make the blood-stained flag their open scroll. 
All: Blest then be death, whose scythe in mighty swath 
Has garnered grain to fields of endless sun. 
Blest be the silent ones who felt his wrath. 
Immortal glory hovers o’er their path. 
The flag floats high. And thus God’s will is done. 
1Heldische Feier Il. “Wir aber sind das Korn.’ 1936 p. 73. 








KLEIST’S ‘ZERBROCHENER KRUG’ 
by DouGias YATES 


_—.. one recalls the familiar complaint that the dramatic 
literature of Germany is so poorin examples of good comedy 
it seems, judging by our neglect of Kleist’s Broken Pitcher since 
it was first published in 1811, as if something were amiss. German 
critics themselves have not made nearly as much of it as they 
should; perhaps that in partexcuses us. It is not asif they had not 
included it in their short list of great comedies, together with 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm and Grillparzer’s Weh dem, der ligt. 
Still they have not done real justice to it. Kleist’s comedy s 
consistently misprized in favour of his patriotic works. Yet 
Der Zerbrochene Krug, all unsuspected, is Kleist’s real masterpiece, 
and merits recognition as a world-comedy. 

The treatment accorded it in its recent English translation! 
hardly compensates us for having had to wait for it so long. 
This Broken Pitcher comedy does not do justice to Kleist’s 
Zerbrochener Krug. Conspicuously the best, for all that, of the 
Short Plays from Twelve Countries included in this ‘omnibus’, 
it is also, significantly, the longest of them, in spite of numerous 
cuts to an already curtailed original. For the term ‘short-play’ 
or ‘one-act play’ is quite misleading as applied to Kleist’s comecy. 
This full-length work is not written in one act for any other 
reason than that it is admirably conceived in observation of the 
root principle of dramatic art, which is to create the illusion of 
present reality. “Die Form des Dramas is die Gegenwart . . . 
Die Nichtunterbrechung ist daher das wesentliche Merkmal 
derselben,’ Grillparzer declared. It is true that Goethe himself, 
in spite of his recognition of this quality in Kleist’s comedy 
(die ganze Darstellung drangt sich mit gewaltiger Gegenwart 
auf), committed the grave error of producing it (on March 2, 
1808, without naming its author) in three acts—with consequent 
shattering of its ‘unities’, two arbitrary interruptions to its 
continuous action and integrity of scene. The production failed. 
Yet the lesson drawn from this failure was not the appropriate 
one. The work was judged too coarse and vulgar (whereas 

*No. 9 of Short Plays from 12 Countries, selected by Winifred Katzin, London (Harrap), 
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actually it appeals to a faculty of humour, beyond the range of 
Goethe’s schooled troupe and audience), and it was judged 
to be too long. Kleist himself was unfortunately influenced 
through this production to curtail his work. He did so by 
short-circuiting its elaborate dénouement. And his procedure 
has met with such unquestioning approval, that it is still highly 
anorthodox to condemn it, as we must. For one thing, the 
original version of Scene 12 performed an important aesthetic 
function, in elevating the tone of the work; Kleist’s setting it 
aside has marred the significance and balance of the whole; it 
exposes the comedy to the criticism of being crude and unedify- 
ing—of having too much of Adam and too little of Eve—in its 
altered form. 

The prefatory note to our English version includes (along with 
some faulty information about the origins of this adapted master- 
piece) the following passage: 

It is hoped that the present version, though rendered into prose and much 
abridged, may do more than offer a four-square and robustious comedy 
for the reader’s amusement, by also encouraging the studious to acquaint 
themselves with the original. | 
We can but piously renew that hope. ‘Rendered into prose and 
much abridged’ as a statement of what has been effected is 
restrained. Yet we must be grateful for what we have. Though 
more has gone a-missing in this rendering than in a French prose 
version of fifty-odd years ago, by A. de Lostalot? (not a pseu- 
donym), even a ‘much abridged version in prose’ is better than 
none at all. 

A further advance in the desired direction has been the showing 
in London of the film version of Kleist’s comedy. With the 
prospect of reviving Germany’s earlier reputation for advancing 
film art as an incentive, an official company undertook the ven- 
ture of filming (it was stated) ‘for the first time a classical stage- 
piece in its original form’. Even the lines spoken were to be 
exactly those of Kleist’s blank-verse text. Actually a drastically 
cut stage version was used, but we can let that pass; a more 
serious infringement of the original integrity of the piece was 
introduced by the only too mobile camera, yet that was allowed 
to pass unheeded. The cast was a brilliant one. The auguries 
were auspicious indeed. Yet, as far as London was concerned, 


1L..a Cruche Cassée (Prose translation with Menzel’s illustrations), Paris 1884, 
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the experiment was a dismal failure. And this happened to 
the piece of which Hebbel said: ‘Gegeniiber diesem Stiick kann 
nur das Publikum durchfallen!’ The London run was ended in 
a fortnight. The following notice from the Sunday Times in 
January 1938 is typical: 

Among the screen actors of the world Emil Jannings is for me one of 
the greatest, and it was with feelings of real anticipation that I went to the 
Berkeley expecting to find another of his amazingly powerful studies ir 
The Broken Jug. Alas for the vanity of human hopes and wishes! I en- 
countered an old reprobate, a disgrace to the Dutch magistracy, behaving 
with violence and repulsiveness of manner. 

It may be dramatic to see justice dishonoured and used as a means to 
terrorise the innocent, to see an ugly, unfunny old scoundrel lying his head 
off to escape the consequences of his vices; but not even Jannings could 
reconcile me to the Teutonic crudities of this effort, which he himself 
directed. 

What qualification has this critic to appreciate such a film, 
with the original of which he is confessedly unfamiliar? Yet 
his opinion is not unrepresentative. The very thought of 
choosing a play for filming where, as here, the scene is fixed, is 
abhorrent to the expert. Why choose a piece for filming which 
is distinguished by the virtue of resembling in its technique the 
masterpiece of the Greek stage, having like Oedipus the King 
completest unity (by virtue of what Goethe described as its 
‘stationare Prozessform”), when the camera’s proper function 
(according to our writer of the Sunday Times) is to rove about the 
globe? The producer of Der Zerbrochene Krug himself felt this, 
in part, for though he does not take us to Batavia, as he might 
have done, he does take us up the village clock-tower to witness 
the marionettings of an (urban) Nuremberg clock, a movement- 
pattern corresponding to that of the line of villagers stumping 
through the stubble-fields after old Adam at the end. This 
extraneous and insipid motive has no more authority in Kleist 

than the bedroom and farmyard irrelevancies, and other novel 
‘departures’, with which Jannings’ film experts contrive only to 
mar ‘continuity’. One important respect, however, in which 

41Goethe deprecated this feature of the play believing that it must render it deficient in 
real action. A modern example of drama distinguished by similar technique is Shaw’s 
most dramatic and significant play, The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet (the only scene of which is 
like Kleist’s, a barn furnished as a courthouse); it has never occurred to anyone to judge 
this remarkable work as deficient in action. All would agree, on the contrary, that 


Goethe’s earlier judgement of Kleist’s comedy applies equally to it: ‘Die ganze Darstellung 
dringt sich mit gewaltiger Gegenwart auf.’ 
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the film scores over the best stage performances is the manner 
in which it exploits the advantages of the close-up. This is a 
feature infinitely more valuable for this production than the 
camera’s facility to transport us far afield. To scene-shift- 
without-curtain-or-interval is no advantage in a play that con- 
ttives simply not to shift its scene. But the film close-up, 
employed to study detail and expression, to hear intonations 
and asides, to concentrate attention and relax it, is a sovereign 
prerogative. 

The knowledge that this comedy owed its orgin to a so-called 
‘genre picture’ has from the start influenced critics to endow this 
inappropriate term with the currency of a catch-word in relation 
toit. It has given rise to meaningless epithets like ‘Kleinmalerei’ 
and ‘hollandisches Stilleben’, applied toa work that is broad and 
dramatic from beginning to end. But Gundolf is not alone in 
alleging long and descriptive passages to be the principal weak- 
tiess Of the work so characterized. They are supposed to hold 
up the action of the piece and delay its dénouement. If this criticism 
means anything, it means that we are not much interested in 
passages like Marthe’s ‘epic of the jug’, a masterpiece of lively 
comedy, not merely good in itself, but functioning in a dramatic 
situation or irresistible humorous appeal. If this story in its 
setting is not dramatic ‘action’ (i.e. “belonging to the plot’), 
then ‘drama’ must be mumming, and words in it unwanted, 
a mere waste of time. 

The ‘Dutch genre-picture’ which provides Kleist’s source was 
actually an engraving hanging in Zschokke’s rooms in Berne, 
seen and discussed there in January or February 1802 by Kleist, 
with Ludwig Wieland, Heinrich Geszner,and Zschokke, and made 
che subject of a friendly contest between them as to who could 
treat its theme most successfully in literary form. 

It was a print of a 1782 engraving by Le Veau, made after a 
sainting by P.-L. Debucourt, exhibited in Paris in 1781. This 
interior piece Le Juge ou La Cruche cassée underlines the implica- 
tions of Greuze’s La Cruche cassée by representing its possible 
sequel in the village court. Greuze’s much admired painting 
is often interpreted quite harmlessly. But the disordered 
appearance of his handsome young woman’s attire, the thought- 
ful expression, the flowers in her apron, her pose, and above all 
her broken pitcher, conveyed more to Debucourt than that. 
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The brothers Goncourt refer to the girl as revealing ‘une inno- 
cence facile et tout prés de sa chute’. Even this is not enough. 
To understand the picture by Greuze it is essential to recall the 
double entendre of the term ‘ la cruche cassée’, which is also actually 
still present in Kleist’s title Der zerbrochene Krug; in his book ori 
J. B. Greuze Camille Mauclair further explains authoritatively: 

La série des jeunes filles de Greuze est bien troublante. Elle nous met 
en présence d’un probléme d’une nature délicate .. . 

On peut considérer la Jeune fille qui pleure son oiseau mort comme le premier 
terme d’une trilogie dont les deux autres sont la Jeune fille au miroir brisé et 
celle de la Cruche cassée. . . Ce triple symbole de l’oiseau, du miroir et de la 
cruche est celui de l’innocence perdue, . . . sujet que le X VIIT* siécle adore et 
que Fragonard a traité avec un autre symbolisme dans son Sacrifice de Ja 
Rose. 

Debucourt deliberately lifts Greuze’s maiden bodily as she 
stands, and places her, still holding her jug, in the centre of his 
group of rustic litigants. The scene, in a village barn, reveals 
the girl’s mother accusing a young villager, and is strongly 
reminiscent of the genre pictures of Teniers and Ostade. Many 
of the figures and groups it includes are, moreover, familiar 
ones. Franz Hals’s fur-hatted Drinker with the Ale-Tankard 
crossed with Van Dyck’s portrait of Marten Rijckaert in his fur- 
trimmed gown and hood, is present in the central figure of the 
judge,—who sits there with an expression ‘gravitatisch’, perhaps 
(to use Kleist’s word), yet a physiognomy somehow unbefitting 
in a judge—one which justifies Kleist and Zschokke in their 
surmise that he was the real culprit and was bent on incriminat- 
ing the young defendant. The magistrate’s clerk, meanwhile, 
(Kleist’s ‘ Licht’), sitting at the table taking evidence, wears an 
equally eloquent expression of one who already knows much of 
what has taken place and is only waiting for the truth to emerge. 
Various groups of gossiping villagers animate the scene on the 
right. Like the interior-motif with its cavaliers and ladies on 
the left, these seem to exist in nothing more than a decorative 
or background relationship to the matter of central interest in 
the court-scene group itself. 

It was an engraving of this picture, then, that amused the 
“Berner Dichterbund’ in Zschokke’s rooms.* Prefatory notes 


lop. cit., Ps 2 

*Zolling, H. v. K. in der Schweiz, Stuttgart, 1882, pp. 39-43, first established ‘l’identité 
presque absolue de l’estampe et de la comédie’ (cf. R. Ayrault, H. v. K., Paris 1934, p. 46, 
Nn. 123). 
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by Kleist and Zschokke to their respective efforts entitled Der 
rerbrochene Krug make this clear; and the young people seem to 
have actually exchanged surmises about the interpretation of the 
Le Veau engraving. 

The most important of these is the one, which both Kleist 
and Zschokke develop, making a culprit of the judge—a 
Kleistean apergu, perhaps, to judge by his superior handling of it. 

Then there is the motive of the jug’s intrinsic worth. In 

Greuze and Debucourt the pitcher is of earthenware and has 
only asymbolical value; yet itis better that it should seem valuable 
as well, or as having sentimental value (at least), as in Kleist’s 
comedy, because this enables the case to be brought ostensibly 
son its account alone. But Zschokke misses the point of this. 
He makes his jug intrinsically valuable, and neglects its symboli- 
¢al purport altogether. It cost one hundred livres in his 
narrative, and when its decorated form of transparent-porcelain 
is shattered, this calls for ‘damages’ enough. 
. The hint regarding the jug’s sentimental and artistic value 
found support in Heinrich Geszner’s offering towards this Dich- 
terkampf. He did not actually participate himself, but produced 
a volume containing his father Salomon Gesznet’s own Zer- 
brochener Krug ‘This short prose idyll had also been transcribed 
in hexameters by Ramler.2 Salomon Gesznet’s idyll has only 
the title, not the theme, in common with Greuze and Debu- 
court. <A ‘ziegenfiisziger’ faunlaysleepinginagrove. Awakened 
by shepherds, he finds they have bound him to a tree and refuse 
to release him till he has sung them a song. The song he sings 
them is of a jug, which bore representations of intriguing scenes 
in Greek mythology, but which now lies shattered—Ach! 
zerbrochen ist er, der Kriige sch6nster—at his cloven feet. 

This motive of lament for the loss of the treasured, painted 
jug, including its refrain—Der Kriige schGnster ist entzweige- 
schlagen—is taken up by Kleist. The picture on Kleist’s jug 
is not a suggestive one, however, but appropriately reflects an 
occasion in the history of the Netherlands. Zschokke, on the 
other hand, supplies his jug or flower vase with a scene from the 
Garden of Eden (miscalled ‘Paradise’ by the girl’s mother), in 
which Adam is being tempted with a luscious apple by Eve. 


‘Cf, Sal. Geszner Idy/len (in prose) von d. Verfasser d. Daphnis, Leipzig 1760, p. 48 ff. 
2K.W. Ramler, Sa/. Geszners Idyllen in Verse gebrachi, Bln. 1787, p. 19 ff. 
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Now Adam and Eve, Debucourt’s judge as ‘der alte Adam’ and 
Marthe’s daughter (originally Greuze’s nymph) as Eve, reappear 
in Kleist’s comedy. It looks, in fact, as if Zschokke’s scene ‘in 
Paradise’ owed its origin to the scenes on the jug of Gesznet’s 
faun, plus associations with Kleist’s hint about ‘old Adam’— 
whose club-foot in Kleist’s comedy, in its turn (having the same 
symbolical value as a cloven hoof), is similarly derived from 
Gesznet’s faun. 

The only other motive from this source is that of the tying to 
the tree, which appears in Zschokke’s harmless narrative, when 
Mariette discovers the slumbering Colin and anchors him with 
her hatband to a palm. Mariette is a pretty village maiden of 
Provence. She receives a beautiful vase or jug (adorned with a 
picture of Adam’s temptation by Eve). It is delivered to her by 
the village judge, who represents himself as the donor and as 
suitor for her hand. The real giver, who was too shy, a young 
man named Colin, subsequently breaks Mariette’s vase acciden- 
tally. Mariette’s mother sues him for damages before the judge 
(thus bringing us to the scene from Debucourt). The outcome 
of this action is the judge’s exposure and a happy ending in the 
marriage of Colin and Mariette. 

The schoolgirl plot, tone, and psychology of the narrative, its 
rural and market-town episodes, its scenes in cottage, woodland 
and village-courthouse, call out to be staged or screened. 
Zschokke’s Zerbrochener Krug, if dramatized, would delight 
audiences, for whom the theatre is one big pictured story-book} 
whose demand for ‘dramatic action’ is satisfied with rambling 
animations, enacted and disjointed episodes, with sporadic 
shifts of scene, that constitute the dramas of the modern stage 
and screen. 

Ludwig Wieland had promised a satire. The result was 
different, and is usually overlooked. A verse-comedy by him, 
published in 1805, and entitled Ambrosius Schlinge features 
a lying ‘Schlingl’, and contains ‘a kind of court trial which 
remotely recalls Kleist’s piece and the Le Veau engraving’. But 
that is all. Schlinge himself explains towards the end : ‘Spasz 
ist es, Spasz! Sonst nichts, wir spielen Komddie’. 

What a contrast we encounter when we come to Kleist! 
His comedy opens upon the scene depicted by Debucourt in 
the village barn. Adam has just appeared from within. He is 
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still but partly attired, and his condition is deplorable. His 
clerk, Licht, inquires what has happened to him. Adam replies 
.mbiguously that he has had a fall, in the sense that, though there 
ss no ‘stump’ or visible cause for it, as he explains, we all of us 
have the stone or stumb-ling block within ourselves. 

The comedy opens thus in lively dialogue, effecting character- 
zation, exposition, and suspense, flashing with Shakespearean 
vit, puns, ‘quibbles’, allusions, oaths, and amusing play on words. 

A rendering of one passage of Kleist’s blank-verse may be 
ffered, perhaps, to convey some sense of the raciness and verve 
nd humour in his handling of this medium throughout. When 
n the trial subsequently, Frau Marthe is instructed that she is 
free to speak, she proceeds to give a most circumstantial des- 
ctiption and appreciation of her damaged jug. She does not 
mean anyone to suspect how little she is really concerned about 
+he jug, nor at what pains she is to keep the vital issue, that of 


‘her daughter’s honest name, in the background. She asks 


whether their Worships see the jug. And when they say they 
do, she begins her mock lament: 


Alas, the best of pitchers has been broken! 

Here, on this very hole, now nothingness, 

All the United Lowland Provinces 

Were handed over to the Spanish Philip. 

Here in his robes of state stood Charles V; 

Of him you now can see his legs, not more. 

Here Philip knelt and so received the crown: 

He’s now inside the jug except his stern, 

And even that’s received a knock, I see. 

There, shedding tears before the touching scene, 
His royal cousins, France and Hungary’s queens, 
Applied their handkerchiefs: if now but one 

Is seen to do the same, it almost looks 

As if she wept at her despoiled condition. 

Here in the retinue stands Philibert-— 

The knock that Philip got was meant for him— 
And leans upon his sword, that’s struck away, 
The same as Maximilian’s, the scoundrel— 
Their downfall now should come without delay. 
Here in the centre, with his sacred mitre, 

The Archbishop of Arras once did stand; 

The devil now has taken him, for good ; 

Only his shadow still adorns the paving. 

Here in the background stood the bodyguard 
With halberds and with pikes in close array; 
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These here are houses at the Square in Brussels; 
A man gapes curious from a window, still, 
Though what he now can see I do not know. 


This is the famous description of the picture on the jug. Its 
graphic quality is not due to Kleist’s familiarity with any actual 
representation of the abdication of Charles V (as one might sus- 
pect), but to the vividness of his imagination, the creative mastety 
of a genius at play. A burlesquing flavour, so appropriate to the 
satirical mood of this work, seems to distinguish his blani- 
verse (this is the first instance of its use in German comed:) 
and endow it with exemplary aptness as compared to pros. 
Kleist’s tragic verse is, in actual fact, often more artificial ard 
incongruous than his comic verse, in which these qualities, in 
so far as they are present, are purposeful and right. 

No description could hope to convey an adequate sense of the 
distinguishing qualities of the original work as a whole—it- 
liveliness and brilliance, its rich humour, its faultless character- 
ization and technique. As regards Adam himself—whose 
exposure incontinently hurries the comedy in its current versions 
for stage and screen to a premature end—those who know this 
Kleistean Falstaff know how buman he is. We do not merely 
declineto withhold our sympathy from him; we do more than thag. 
Adam is a true figure of comedy; the laughter we indulge at 
his expense is appropriately, in a sense, hysterical. In our sub- 
conscious minds we are aware that, in circumstances virtually 
parallel to his own, we ourselves are literally at pains to serve 
convention and escape his lot. The fact that we feel so lenient 
towards him is a sign of this. In stricter observation of conven- 
tion (which our conscious mind approves), we avoid his kind of 
conduct and the risk of such discomfiture as his. Adam’s 
unsuccessful personal sorte against convention, harmless in its 
results, but not for him, is felt as comical. Our laughter is indeed 
not unmixed with applause, for he adventured and he still shows 
spirit, where we were (wisely) circumspect and favoured pru- 
dence; his case affords through laughter a temporary relief to us 
from unconscious feelings of oppression at conventional restraint, 

But this summing-up for Adam does not mean that the play 
he has appeared in is already at an end. Eva has kept silent for 
so long: it seems strange to us, in the existing version, that she 
should offer such an incomplete explanation of her prevarication 
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and protracted silence. Counsellor Walter might be expected 
(one would think) to insist upon a stricter court procedure. 
And is Eva no longer angry with Ruprecht for his attitude, his 
readiness to believe the worst of her, and his brutality? Or 
is she, a stupid lass, ‘gut aber twatsch’, as Adam says, indifferent 
to all this? Did she believe in, and conspire with, the judge 
quite readily; and by what representations did he secure admit- 
tance to her room? What happened there—especially to her 
jug? Why did she conceal the facts from her mother and her 
lover up till now? Counsellor Walter takes an interest in her: 
can she, whom Judge Adam cheated, have confidence in him? 


. These and a host of other points, matters of significance in any 


balanced treatment of the plot and characters, are missing in 
current versions of the play. 

Now the original version of Scene 12, — its length, which 
lhas been deemed to render it unsuitable for inclusion in pre- 
sentation of this ‘one-act play’ on the stage, has many qualities 
that recommend it. Not least among these is the realistic and 
convincing detail in Eva’s dramatic unfolding of what actually 
took place before the breaking of her jug. It is true that in this 
long scene—with Adam absent from the stage—Eva herself 
ends to become the central figure, and Adam’s case and fate 
assume but secondary significance. But is this undesirable? 
She is the rightful heroine of the piece. The kind of interest 
and sympathy and insight into her true and loving nature, which 
this absorbingly interesting scene imparts, is precisely what 
Kleist’s comedy requires to elevate itstone. A correlation of the 
comic and sublime far exceeding that of his Amphytrion is 
achieved by this. Eva isasublimecreation, as Goethe’s Gretchen 
is. It seems regrettable that, for outward reasons regarding the 
play’s duration, this excellent matter, technically, psychologically, 
poetically, and humanly so satisfying, should have been sacrificed 
by Kleist (through Goethe’s error) almost from the start. His 
present-day producers have gone ruthlessly further, and we wit- 
ness now in stage and film presentations the mutilated torso of 
this work of genius. A film producer, alive to his opportunity, 
could restore this scene, and we should then see with what 
injustice it is considered ‘episch ausgebreitet’ and the work too 
long. 








CHRONICLE 
by THe Epiror 


Gerhard Schumann (born 1911 at Esslingen, Wirttemberg) 
RECENT article in this Journal will have ensured that 


rather more than the name of Gerhard Schumann! is known 
to our readers, though they will look for it in vain in the cata- 


logue of the British Museum. As a prominent member of the 
Party his poetry will naturally be informed by ardent patriotism, 
and politics and poetry, most poets are agreed, do not easily 
mix. But there is no doubt of the sincerity which animates his 
devotion to Fiihrer and Volk, and trained Germanist that he is 


(he is a graduate of Tiibingen), he has developed a fine sense off 


form. His last volume of verse, Schau und Tat (Langen-Miiller, 
1938) presents, as its title suggests, the age-old conflict between} 
contemplation and activity. And whilst there is in his own mind 
no doubt as to its issue (a sonnet sequence sings of the Leader 
whose deeds brought a thousand years of German history to its 
culmination), yet life is not all heroics and the poet can still find 
room for the eternal themes of man and woman, of mother and 
child. How seriously Schumann takes his task is seen from the 
introductory cycle in which he wrestles with the mysteries of 
poetic inspiration. 

Professor B. Q. Morgan of Stanford University, California, has 
already placed all German scholars in his debt by his invaluable 
record of German works in English translation,’ and it is only 
fitting that he himself should add to their number with these 
felicitous renderings. They are taken from earlier works, but 
they are typical of Schumann in matter and style. 


Miss Dorothy Sayers and‘ Faust’ 


Emboldened by her successful unmasking of human fiends, 
Miss Sayers now attempts conclusions with the mighty principle 
of evil as incarnate in the devil of Christian legend. Unafraid 
she enters the lists with Marlowe and Goethe with a Faustus of 


1K. C. Hayens, Gerhard Schumann: Poet of the Third Reich, Vol. Ul, p. 62. 
* A Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation (University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, 16), 1933. 
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baerown. The Devil to Pay (Gollancz, 1939) has a good sixteenth- 
‘century flavour and, indeed, many of the episodes from the old 
_Faustbuch are reproduced in one form or another. But Miss 
Sayers is not concerned like her distinguished predecessors to 
‘show Faustus obtaining salvation through the passionate pursuit 
cof knowledge—it is not, as she writes in her preface, the ‘beset- 

| | ‘ting sin’ of the present generation of Englishmen. Rather, as 
that} | ‘befitted the solemn occasion of the Canterbury Festival, does she 


Own) | return to the medieval, theological interpretation of the Christian 

ata) 1 myth: Faust is to her, as it is to the Goethe of the Second Part, 

— an asseveration of Divine Providence in the face of evil: 

sil) Und hat an ihm die Liebe gar 

eid Von oben teilgenommen, 

3 | Begegnet ihm die selige Schar 

«of Mit herzlichem Wilkommen. 

ller | Miss Sayers’ Faustus is ‘the impulsive reformer’ who when he 

reen| finds he cannot set the world right by his own strength despairs 

rind of human endeavours, rejects adult responsibility and takes re- 

ider fuge into the nostalgia of childhood, of the primitive: 

) 1tS Thou, Mephistopheles, 

find Serpent of Eden, take thy curse again, 

and Undo the sin of Adam, turn the years 

the Back to their primal innocence. 

| of It is not knowledge alone from which Faustus would escape, but 
the knowledge of good and evil which makes men like unto 

has Gods: the ‘Eritis sicut Deus, scientes bonum et malum’ of Genesis, 

ible with which Mephisto had already mocked the young student. 

nly Faustus renounces the light of reason and, in succumbing to 

1ese instinct, becomes lower than the beasts. The return to nature 

but (pace Rousseau!) makes of Faustus, who was once so tender- 
hearted, he would rescue the fly from the spider, a fellow 
‘mischievous as an ape, lecherous as a goat, giddy as a peacock, 
‘cruel as a cat, and currish as a cross-bred tyke.” And so when the 

ds, twenty-four years of his bond are up, and the Devil claims his 

ple own, Faustus is hauled before the Judge who gives him the 

aid choice: either to persist in his blind ignorance and wander for 

- of ever between Heaven and Hell, unblest, undamned; or else to 


nsin 





take upon himself the consequence of his sin and purge it in hell, 
trusting in the divine mercy of Christ that 
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all things come 
To their own place at last, the tares to the burning 
And the good grain to God. 


As hell’s mouth shuts upon Faustus and Mephistopheles the 
choir of angels recites the comfortable words from the prophet 
Joel promising hope to those ‘who rend their hearts and not 


their garments,’ and the play ends with St. John’s invocation of 


‘Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power to Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.’ 


Switzerland and Germany 


Since the Czecho-Slovak coup in March (‘C'est pire qu’un 
crime, c’est une faute ’)! the smaller independent states of Europe 
have not only been looking to their defences but have been 
searching their hearts. As the only remaining independent 
German-speaking community outside the Reich, Switzerland is 
naturally concerned with the implication of the watch-word: 
‘Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein Fihrer!’ True, its neutrality has been 
guaranteed by Herr Hitler, but in German eyes neutrality is a 
very comprehensive term which, to be valid, requires not only 
abstention from hostile criticism but even precludes the admis- 
sion of foreign refugees. Such at least is the argument in the 
Party journal, the Naztionalsozialistische Monatshefte of Herr 
Rosenberg, the Reich Director of the Foreign Political Office of 
the Party. An article by Dr. jur. E. H. Bockhoff, ‘Neutralitat und 
Demokratie im 20. Jahrhundert”? concludes with the open threat: 
‘Daher haben sie (die Neutralen) ihre Kritik auf ihre eigenen 
Hausprobleme zu beschranken, so dass wir jede béswillige 
Kritik an unseren internen Vorgangen als einen unfreundlichen, 
neutralitatsfeindlichen Akt zu erklaren gezwungen sind. The 
Swiss Federal Government took exception to this and other 
attacks in the German press and received from Berlin the assur- 
ance that they did not represent the views of the German 
Government. Nevertheless it is well worth while considering 
the reactions of the average Swiss citizen of no particular political 
complexion to the cultural propaganda of its powerful neigh- 


1 The mot which is variously ascribed to Talleyrand or Fouché but which according to » 
Sainte-Beuve (Nouveaux Lundis, X11, p. 52) was actually said by Bouley de la Meurthe, was | 


provoked by the execution of the Duc d’Enghien in 1804. 
* Heft 106, Januar 1939, p. 61. 
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bour, and readers of German Life and Letters will be glad of first- 
hand information on public opinion from one of the few remain- 
ing bulwarks of democracy in Europe. 


Bérries, Freiherr von Minchhausen (born March 20, 1874) 


German Life and Letters feels itself honoured in offering its 
congratulations on the attainment of his sixty-fifth birthday to so 
distinguished a personage as Domherr Bo6rries, Freiherr von 
Miinchhausen, Doktor der beiden Rechte und Ehrendoktor der 
Philosophie, Kammerherr und Rittmeister a. D., etc., etc. It is not, 
however, with the bearer of so many illustrious titles that it 
is concerned, but with the author of so many famous ballads. 
The Kunstballade has a long and honourable tradition in German 
lands since it was introduced by Hélty and Biirger from England 
neatly 150 years ago. In its origins an aristocratic art it lent 
itself particularly well to the feudal, patriarchal way of life repre- 
sented by the old Saxon nobility, and it is no mere coincidence 
that its second flowering should have taken place in those Low 
German lands whose centre, Gdttingen, had witnessed the first 
Dichterbund which gave it birth. Baron von Miinchhausen is 
not only a distinguished poet but a discerning critic to whom we 
owe the best analysis of the ballad since Goethe (Meisterballaden, 
Berlin, 1935). He possesses moreover a singular flair for un- 
earthing, and an unusual generosity in recognizing, younger 
poetic talents; amongst others he discovered Agnes Miegel, 
whose shoes, he declares, ‘I am unworthy to unloose.’ English- 
men, to whom he is no stranger in the flesh, will join with his 
fellow-countrymen in wishing him many happy returns of the 
day. 


Ernst Toller (born December 1, 1893-died May 22, 1939) 


No greater contrast can be imagined between the Saxon baron 
and the Jewish communist whose death in New York by his own 
hand will be deplored by his many friends and admirers in this 
country. For he was one of the most fascinating of literary 
figures in post-war Germany; his life was a tragic cdyssey and he 
died, like his own Hinkemann, a victim of our benkrupt civiliza- 
tion. Born forty-four years ago amidst the sordid surroundings of 
Polish Jewry—his father was a shopkeeper at Samotschin in 
Prussian Posen—he tells in his vividly, impressionistic auto- 
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biography! a romantic tale of precocious intelligence and political 
and racial dissensions. His boyhood was passed in the midst of 
those perpetual antagonisms between German and Slav, when 
“Poles and Germans fought relentlessly over every foot of land, 
and German and Jew formed a united front against the despised 
Pollak.’ At the outbreak of war Toller volunteered, fought on 
the western front, but was invalided out of the army in 1915. 
Like so many of his generation he returned a convinced pacifist 
and active revolutionist. He studied economics, law and litera- 
ture at Munich, Heidelberg and Grenoble, founded the ‘Young 
German Cultural and Political Union,’ was arrested and became 
a confirmed Marxist. He expressed his views in his first play 
Die Wandlung (1919). He was a member of the short-lived Munich 
Soviet of 1919 and a commander of the Red Army, but used his 
influence on the side of moderation. When the movement was 
crushed by the Republican troops under Ritter von Epp, Toller, 
luckier than many of his comrades, escaped with a mild sentence 
of five years’ imprisonment in a fortress. It was in prison that he 
found himself as an author, inspired, as he tells us, by the 
swallows which returned to build their nest in his cell. But his 
was too rationalistic a mind to create great lyric poetry, and it is 
as a dramatist that he has made his mark. Several of his plays: 
Masse Mensch (1921), Die Maschinenstirmer (1922) were actually 
performed during his imprisonment. His outspoken anti- 
militarism and passionate humanitarianism, couched in vivid, 
abrupt, nervy language, soon made him, together with Georg 
Kaiser, the leader of the post-War Expressionists. Half a dozen 
plays followed in rapid succession: Hinkemann (1924)—suggested 
to him whilst in prison by the form of a patch of sunlight upon 
the wall—is typical of the erotic, macabre subjects affected by 
these poets; whilst Fever aus den Kesseln (1930) reflects the spirit 
of revolt which seized on the German armed forces towards the 
end of the War. 

Toller belongs to a definite and passing phase of German 
literature and already his plays ‘date.’ But he will always be 
remembered as one of the chief exponents of those lofty ideals of 
world brotherhood and universal peace (of which perhaps the 
Weimar Republic was itself the most pathetic experiment) which 
at one time seemed to open up such glorious vistas to mankind. 


1 Eine Jugend in Deutschland, 1934. 
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Most of Toller’s work is available in English: Seven Plays (by 
several hands) were collected in one volume by the Bodley Head, 
London, 1935. They were long favourites on the English 
repertory stage: Mary Eddy was played at the ‘Gate’ in London in 
1934 and Draw the Fires at Manchester in 1935 under the author’s 
own direction. The Swallow Book was first published by the 
Oxford University Press in 1924. The autobiography, I was a 
German, appeared in English ten years later and was followed by 
Letters from Prison in 1936 (both at The Bodley Head). This last 
volume also contains ‘Poems of War’ and a revised version of 
The Swallow Book. Its Preface affords the hope that a third volume 
of autobiography may shortly be given to the public. A post- 
humous play Pastor Ha//, translated by Stephen Spender (John 
Lane, 1939) deals with the theme of Lutheran resistance to per- 
secution and corruption. 


Freier deutscher Kulturbund in England 


The Free German League of Culture in England has recently 
organized its first Group Exhibition of painting and sculpture at 
the Wertheim Gallery, 8 Burlington Gardens, W.1. It has been 
decided, in view of its success, to extend it until July 26. Of the 
numerous distinguished artists and sculptors connected with the 
League, some forty are represented, including Kokoschka and 
Charoux; the majority are German but Austrian and Czecho- 
Slovakian work is included. 

The Kulturbund provides a focus of activity for those writers, 
artists and actors who have sought refuge in this country from 
racial or political persecution. It numbers among its vice- 
presidents many names famous in contemporary English letters. 
It proposes to inaugurate on July 21 its K/einkunstbiihne, which 
will be supported by a number of notable figures in the German 
theatrical world. Particulars of the League and the K/einkunst- 
biihne may be obtained from the Secretary, 47 Downshire Hill, 
N.W.3. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
Lirerary Sy A. Gries AND L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


Lessing’s Dramatic Theory being an introduction and commen- 
toary on his Hamburgische Dramaturgie by J. G. Robertson. 
University Press, Cambridge, 1939. 30s. 

This monumental work which embodies over thirty years of research 
is a magnificent example of exact scholarship. It is moreover a pious 
tribute to the memory of a great teacher by his favourite pupil and 
successor, Professor Purdie, who has devoted five years to its revision 
for the press. If Lessing did not become a new Aristotle of the drama 
it was his misfortune rather than his fault, for his material was in no 
way comparable to the masterpieces on which the Greek based his 
theories. Consequently his Dramaturgie—unlike his Laokoon—has 
not stood the test of time ; his interpretation of Aristotle was faulty, 
he was grossly unfair to the French, and he had no real understanding 
of Shakespeare. Yet such was the vigour of his intellect and the force 
of his style that no student of the eighteenth century can afford to 
neglect the Dramaturgie. He could not wish for a surer or wiser guide to 
its intricacies than this English book of 544 closely-printed pages. 


Johann Jacob Bodmer, Schriften. Ausgewahlt von Fritz Erst. 
(Schriften der Corona, xxi) Ziirich, 1938. 


“Der Vater unserer Literatur’ was a more prolific writer than even 
Goethe, but he is only remembered to-day as the antagonist of Gottsched 
in a famous literary duel over ‘Das Wunderbare’. His chief impor- 
tance derived from his knowledge of foreign tongues and his advocacy 
of Sasper, ‘der engellandische Sophokles’, of Milton and Dante as well 
as of Homer, the Nibe/ungenlied and the Minnesingers. He ushered in 
that appreciation and assimilation of “Weltliteratur’ in which the Ger- 
mans were later to excel, and the curious reader will find a representative 
selection from these writings in a most attractive setting. 


H. Schéffler, Die Leiden des jungen Werther. Ihr geistesgeschicht- 
licher Hintergrund (Wissenschaft und Gegenwart, xii), Frankfurt 
a.M., Klostermann, 1938. Mr1.75. 

In one of the most splendidly original and cogently argued essays on 
young Goethe for some considerable time, SchdfHer reveals Werther 
to be the tragedy, without guilt and without evil, of the “diesseitige, 
pantheisierende Weltanschauung’, that it has in common with Ossian. 
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Johann Gottfried Herder, Das Ewige Beginnen. Gedichte. Pots- 
dam, Riitten u. Loening, n.d. M1.20. 

I. Taylor, Kultur, Aufklarung, Bildung, Humanitat und verwandte 
Begriffe bei Herder (Giessener Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie, 
Ixii), Gieszen, v. Miinchow, 1938. Mz.50. 


A pocket selection of Herder’s lyrical verse, prepared by A. Gerz, is a 
welcome addition to the increasing number of anthologies of this 
author’s work. Readers will quickly realize how his verse supple- 
mented his philosophy ; ‘Humanitat’, man’s part in a divinely sustained 
nature, is the dominating theme of both. These poems, which are 
not the ones most usually quoted, will no doubt come as a pleasing 
revelation to many. ‘Taylor’s work is a series of concise and exact 
definitions, with comments, of the shades of meaning borne by Herder’s 
major slogans, as shown in the Re/sejournal, Auch Eine Philosophie and 
Ideen, with Iselin’s and Schlozer’s usage referred to for contrast. Apart 
from its obvious value for lexicography, it isimportant in demonstrating 
from a novel and instructive angle, the evolution and amplification of 
Herder’s thought. It is pleasantly printed and easy of reference. 


F. Lennartz, Die Dichter unserer Zeit. 275 Einzeldarstellungen yur 
deutschen Dichtung der Gegenwart (Kroners Taschenausgaben, 
cli), Leipzig, Kroner, 1938. M3.25. 

Brief accounts, a page or so in length and alphabetically arranged, 
of the life and work of representatives of the most recent phases of 
German literature, nearly all of them living writers whose names are 
most frequently before the reading and listening public. The author 
deserves thanks for his by no means easy achievement in providing 
a work of reference that will be serviceable to general reader and spec- 
ialist alike. Future editions will no doubt increase in bulk. 


T. Ramsay, Anette von Droste-Hilshoff (Die Dichter der Deut- 
schen), Stuttgart, Gotta, 1938. 

K. Schulte-Kemminghausen, Axnette von Droste-Hiilshoff (West- 
failische Kunsthefte, viii), Dortmund, Rohfus, 1939. M3. 


The first is a most tactful and sympathetic account of the poetess’ 
difficult and painful life. It is concerned with the appreciation of the 
formal values of her work than with showing its inseparable connection 
with her personal experience. As such it will doubtless commend 
itself widely for its clarity and conciseness, as well as for its judicious 
balance. ‘The second work is a very complete collection of portraits 
of Annette, her family, kinsfolk and friends, and illustrations of her 
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Miinster and Meersburg homes, of which an exhibition was held in 
1938. It is accompanied by an engaging account of her life, which, 
while a masterpiece of compression, reveals emphatically the wide 
extent of her literary connections as well as the various facets of her 
genius. Both works may be read together with pleasure. 


R. Benz, Kéassik und Romantik. Eine Rede (Die Kunst des 
Wortes, viii), Berlin, Die Rabenpresse, 1938. M1.50. 


The author of the recent work on Romanticism criticizes some intetr- 
pretations of the terms Classic and Romantic and offers suggestive 
observations upon the outlook of the Classic-Romantic age, stressing 
the dualism amid its unity, and concludes that a mere aesthetic approach 
to it as inadequate. The two opposite poles are represented by 
Goethe and Beethoven (‘norm’ and ‘experience’), the Romantics 
sought to achieve Goethe’s ends without Goethe’s means, music being 
the vehicle through which their reverence for the wonders of creative 
art expressed itself. A challenging addition to Benz’ major work. 


E. Kretschmar, Schiller. Sein Leben in Selbstzeugnissen, Briefen 
und Berichten, Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 1938. M4.80. 

G. Storz, Das Drama Friedrich Schillers, Frankfurt a.M., Societits- 
Verlag, 1938. M5.40. 

The former, a companion volume to a similar work upon Goethe, is 
intended to appeal to a wide public. Such works are, of course, open 
to criticism on the score of the reliability of the evidence supplied by 
letters, contemporary portraits, etc., so that some preliminary know- 
ledge of Schiller is necessary. Much of the material is already well 
known to Schiller students so that its value lies mainly in the manner 
of its presentation, and there can be no doubt that it will prove a most 
agreeable and handy store of information. It is welcome, too, as 
representing the direct approach to Schiller, unencumbered by acade- 
mic criticism. Storz’ book is valuable for the same reason. He inter- 
prets the various dramas solely as dramas, not from the point of view 
of ethics or history. It is the manner, structure, effect of the plays 
with which he is concerned, not the biographical or ‘geistesgeschicht- 
lich’ implications; his running commentaries show how Schiller faced 
problems of matter, character and form, and while they contain much 
that is obvious, there is much that is most fruitful in this practical 
approach. It is a healthy antidote to the view that Schiller was not 
interested in his plays except as illustrations of his philosophy. 


Eudo C. Mason, Lebenshaltung und Symbolik bei Rainer Maria 
Rilke. Weimar, Bohlau, 1939. 
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This is undoubtedly one of the most serious contributions of recent 
yeats to the vast Rilke ‘ literature’. It is based on new material and 
is informed by a sound critical sense which refuses to be turned aside 
by other than aesthetic considerations. It is largely taken up with the 
interpretation of the later works and especially with the Fourth and 
Fifth Duineser Elegies, the touchstone of Rilke criticism. That Mr. 
Mason is able to provide a consistent reading of these difficult poems 
is sure proof of his philological training and scholarly acumen. 


Briefwechsel zwischen George und Hofmannsthal hrsg. von Robert 
Boehringer. Berlin, Georg Bondi, 1938. 


It is the merit of the school which centred round George to have 
inspired criticism with reverence, and reverence for each other's 
work is the key-note also of this correspondence which deals largely 
with the fortunes of the B/atter fir die Kunst. But the personal 
friendship, which lasted from 1891-1906, is largely the self-assertion of 
Hofmannsthal in the face of the threatened domination, emotional and 
intellectual, by the older man. The book affords indispensable first- 
hand evidence for one of the most important phases of recent German 
literature. In outward form it is a joy to handle. 


Adalbert Stifter und J. Aprent, Lesebuch zur Firderung Humaner 
Bildung, (Schriften der Corona XVIII). Miinchen und Berlin, 
Oldenbourg, 1938. M6.50. 


Stifter who started life as a schoolmaster, was naturally interested in 
the moral as well as the aesthetic education of his pupils, and the pre- 
sent reader was an attempt to introduce to them the sublimest thoughts 
expressed in the noblest language of which German literature was 
capable. The vast majority of the extracts derive from Lessing, 
Herder, Goethe and Schiller, supported by the Greek Classics. It is 
a fine monument of German culture at its best and, at the same time, 
a tribute to Stifter’s large-hearted humanism, and thus sheds valuable 
light on his own poetic aspirations. 


R. Samuel and R. Hinton Thomas, Expressionism in German Life, 


Literature and the Theatre (1910-1924). Cambridge, Heffer, 1939. 
tos. 6d. 


Im Banne des Expressionismus was the title of Soergel’s bulky tome 
and it admirably expressed the attraction of the movement. The 
authors of this volume are right to stress its wider influences on German 
life as a whole. For it dominated the German mind completely until 
incipient National Socialism turned it into a new direction. Its vague, 
incoherent idealism composed of utopian visions, world revolution, 
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ardent internationalism, militant pacifism, had no more chance in a 
cold, self-calculating world than the League of Nations in which it 
believed so fervently. Disillusionment came after the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, and the new nationalism which followed turned the 
idealism of the movement to its own ends. In the literary sphere it 
had little of permanence to show apart from a few effective dramas, 
but in the grandeur of its religious outlook and its spirit of personal 
sacrifice it must continue to have a meaning for the future. 


Gottfried Kellers Briefe an Vieweg hrsg. von Jonas Frankel, (Schrif- 
ten der Corona, XIX) Miinchen and Zurich, Oldenbourg, 1938. 

An important collection of unpublished letters of Keller to his 
publisher (with a running summary of the latter’s replies) covering the 
years 1849-1873 and affording invaluable information ‘concerning the 
genesis of Der griine Heinrich and Die Leute von Seldwyla. Vieweg 
(Bestiavia as Keller in his wrath interpreted the name) showed little 
understanding and less generosity towards an harassed and fastidious 
author whose works would not accommodate themselves to the require- 
ments of the ‘ Leihbibliothek’. The volume has been prepared with 
loving care by the editor of Keller’s Collected Works. 


Goethe-Kalender auf das Jahr 1939. Hrsg. von dem Frankfurter 
Goethe-Museum. Leipzig, Dieterich, 1938. M4. 

This pleasant annual publication contains essays of real importance. 
Carossa’s speech of thanks for the award of the Goethe prize, re- 
habilitations of Eckermann (emphasizing his poetic talent) by Schafer, 
and of Liscow by Griese, an illuminating study of Die Sorge by 
Kommerell and an analysis by Kraus of the changes in Nietzsche’s 
vision of Goethe accompany most informative researches of the in- 
defatigable Professor Beutler, to whom the Ka/ender has been deeply 
indebted for so long. 


J. Nadler, Literaturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes, ii, Geist 
(17740-1813). Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 1938. M30. 

Professor Nadler’s theories will be familiar to readers of this Journal. 
In this, the fourth, completely revised edition of his magnum opus it 
remains to draw attention to the wealth of remarkable illustrations and 
really first-rate facsimiles, which make the volume an example of 
book production at its best. 
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The Shakespeare Head SWIFT 


The Prose Works, newly edited, with Biographical Introduc- 
tions, Facsimiles,and Notesby HERBERT DAVIS 


Professor of English Literature in Cornell University 
To be published serially in 14 volumes 


The volumes can be bought separately or in sets. The 
sets will be in better binding and with larger margins. 


A TALE of 
A TUB 


The Battle of the Books, etc. 
1696-1707 





Extra Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 10s. 6d. net 





@‘GOOD GOD! Whatagenius I had when I wrotethat book!’ 
exclaimed Swift, appraising in his old age his own Ta/e ofaTud, 
in which Samuel Johnson found ‘a vehemence and rapidity of 
mind, a copiousness of images, and vivacity of diction such as 
he afterwards never possessed, or never exerted.’ In his Intro- 
duction to this, the first, volume in the new Shakespeare Head 
edition, Professor Davis deals with the beginnings of Swift’s 
literary career down tothe publication of 4 Tale of a Tub whose 
author Addison proclaimed as the ‘greatest genius of his age.’ 
He wastoextend his range in controversy ofall kinds but never, 
except perhaps in Gu//iver, to write a better book. 

@The Shakespeare Head edition, of which this is the first 
volume, aims at giving a reliable text, introductions provid- 
ing the amount of comment necessary for the general reader, 
and a textual apparatus and documentation adequate for the 
student. 
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